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IN THIS ISSUE 
CONTINUATION EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The problems of continuation education, the fact that continuation schools 
must be established and organized on a different basis from regular high 
schools, the unique programs that are being developed in certain Califor- 
nia communities, the legislation that is needed—all these are discussed 
in this month's symposium. As a matter of fact, these articles present a 
semi-official statement of their case by the continuation people as they go 
before the State Legislature for assistance. 


THE WORK OF JUNIOR COLLEGE DEANS OF WOMEN 


The report on a survey of the duties of deans of women in California junior 
colleges. 





A PRACTICAL OFFERING IN HOMEMAKING 


A description of how a high school economics department uses its home- 
making cottage to the best advantage. 


PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF THE JUNIOR 
| HIGH SCHOOL 


Written by Aubrey A. Douglass, this important article presents a review 
of the functions originally assigned to junior high schools, examines their 
present applicability, and challenges junior high school administrators of 
today to examine their purposes and to measure the distinct contribution 
of junior high schools to education in the light of these purposes. The 
article serves as an orientation for next month’s symposium, which is being 
f prepared by a committee of junior high school administrators of the Cali- 
‘ fornia Association of Secondary School Principals. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


MatTrHEw Arno tp repeatedly warned the English people against being 
“caught in the machinery of life.” In this book, Dr. Ropert Uticu (Harvard) 
likewise warns school people against being caught in the machinery of school- 
ing. He says, “No civilization can hope to survive if it forgets the persistent 
concerns of mankind.” 


So the purpose of this History of Educational Thought is to bring to life 
the directing and abiding forces beneath the surface of educational procedures. 
These forces are found in the lives, works, and thoughts of great men, from 
Plato to John Dewey—not one alone, but in a continuing synthesis of all. 
In no other way can a growing understanding and a personal philosophy of 
education be developed. Note the abbreviated Contents: 


Plato The Awakening of the Middle 
Aristotle Class Spirit 
Plutarch The Commonwealth Educators 
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The Medieval Church Thomas Jefferson 
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Formative Period Johann Friedrich Herbart 


The Early Classicists 
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—— Jobn Dew 
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THE FOURTH EDITION 


Tressler texts in the front rank. 


success with all types of classes. 





TRESSLER’S 
English in Action 


Has the background of experience and creative skill that have put 
Keeps the fundamental time-tested organization that has proved a 


Puts added emphasis on the language activities so sorely needed today, 
especially on speech and attentive listening. 


Introduces diagraming to speed the knowledge of sentence structure. 


Goes beyond the previous editions in supplying pupils with a maximum 
of help and encouragement, and a content they enjoy using. 


‘ D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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“Counseling as a Major 
Influence in the High 
School”—A Review 


LTHOUGH it was written to out- 
line a program of high school 
counseling, the pamphlet, Counseling as 
a Major Influence in the High School 
(published by the author, Ivan H. 
Linder, principal, Palo Alto Senior 
High School, Palo Alto, California ; 74 
pages mimeographed), is valuable to 
all educators. The author’s philosophy, 
his earnest plea for us to establish the 
program from our war-time experience, 
his practical suggestions, and his urge 
that the counselor is the custodian of 
the obligation of the school to the stu- 
dent make this pamphlet a stimulating 
and a worth-while one to the high school 
administration and teaching staff. 
Not intended as a complete handbook 
on high school counseling, the pam- 





phlet nevertheless presents the outline 
of a program of counseling within the 
resources of most high schools. The 
author divides his material into six 
areas, as follows: (1) Opportunities 
available to students after leaving high 
school; (2) How to correct the aim- 
lessness of many students and help them 
assume more responsibility ; (3) To im- 
prove the quality of work of students 
postponing decisions to the post-high- 
school period; (4) Counseling should 
involve classroom teachers; (5) Stu- 
dents’ records should be organized and 
interpreted as a learning-needs pat- 
tern; and (6) The major purpose of 
the high school should be a realistic 
counseling program. 

The listing of a few subtitles in the 
chapters of this handbook will give some 
idea of the serious and practical think- 
ing of the author: “The war has given 
an impetus to counseling. It has also 
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made us conscious of the needs of 
youth.” “Conceive of all high school 
education as guidance.” “Factors in 
the evaluation of counseling.” “Coun- 
seling should answer an old challenge 
in a new setting.” “Avoid four common 
sources of failures in a counseling pro- 
gram.” “Preliminary determination of 
counseling needs.” “The general quali- 
fications of the counselor.” 

The book also contains several charts, 
of interest to anyone in the guidance 
field. One chart, for example, by means 
of the career choices of 439 high school 
students, shows the inadequacy of high 
school guidance. Another chart gives 
a suggested evaluation of a counseling 
program. 

The author’s profound belief that 
counseling is a school-wide service can 
be seen throughout the book.—O. I. 
SCHMAELZLE, director of counseling 


and guidance, San Francisco Public 
Schools. 





New Group Memberships 
N the December, 1944, issue of the 
JourRNAL were listed the forty-six 
schools having group subscriptions dur- 
ing the current school year. To this list 
should be added the following schools 
whose memberships have but recently 
been received : 
" Bakersfield High School and Junior College 
Kernville Junior High School. 


Abraham Lincoln High School, Los An- 
geles. 


McFarland High School. 

Girls High School, San Francisco. 

South Pasadena-San Marino Senior High 
School, South Pasadena. 

Turlock Union High School. 

Nearly nine hundred teachers in fifty- 
three schools now are participating in 
the group plan. 








% HOLT announces a complete revision of * 


STORY OF NATIONS 


‘by ROGERS, ADAMS & BROWN 


Rogers, Adams, and Brown have completely rewritten their best-selling textbook 
in world history, leaving nothing undone to make it a vivid and realistic interpre- 
tation of the modern world. But they have maintained the same direct, simple 
style of writing, the same level of difficulty, the same careful selection of topics, 
the same presentation of nations one at a time, and the same central theme: the 
interdependence of nations—features which have made earlier editions of Story 
or Nations successful. The leading new feature of the 1945 edition is its exten- 
sive use of geography as an integral part of every major section of the book. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


% NewYork Atlanta Chicago Dallas SanFrancisco ~ 




















NEW — TIMELY! 


“Latin America: Its History and Culture” 
Rippy-Perrigo 


Presents a vivid, unusually interesting picture of the lives and customs, 
historical and cultural backgrounds of the South American peoples. Hand- 
somely illustrated; many excellent activities. 


“Unit Studies in American Problems” 
Prepared for the North Central Association 


Schools find this series of up-to-the-minute pamphlets a very valuable 
supplement to their history, civics and other social science courses. Finely 
illustrated, graphically written, the pamphlets can be used separately or as 
a course in vital phases of democracy. 


Titles: Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom; Defense of 
the Western Hemisphere; In the Service With Uncle Sam; Democracy and 
Its Competitors; Why Taxes? Government in Business; Housing in the U. S.; 
Conservation of Natural Resources; Civil Service; Youth and Jobs. 


“Citizenship” 
Jobnson-Alexander 
Analyzes and explains the processes and problems of American democ- 
racy. Clarifies our government, industry, commerce and agriculture—also 


postwar problems and foreign relations. Shows the pupil what he can do to 
play a useful part in American life. 


Ask for Full Information on 
These Distinguished Social Science Texts 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 5 
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Supervision Under War 
Conditions 
UPERVISION as usual, like edu- 
cation as usual, is a thing of the 
past ; and I hope it will never return. 

The supervisor of today, and of to- 
morrow, has assumed his true function 
at last, but it is a sad commentary on 
education and educators that it re- 
quired a second World War to make 
supervisors become more realistic about 
their duties and responsibilities in the 
preparation of youth for adequate and 
effective functioning in the fight for 
freedom. 

Although the administrative rela- 
tionships of supervisors in a school sys- 
tem have not been materially altered, 
their specific function has been changed 
completely. 

The principal is still the head of his 
school, and the general supervisor is 
still the proverbial buffer between the 
administrator and the classroom teacher. 
In fact, the emergencies growing out of 
a world in conflict have only intensified 
the buffer relationship because of the 
pressure of Selective Service agencies 
for changes in curriculum offerings and 
in the time limits for preinduction train- 
ing of our high school boys and girls. 

The changing scene in world affairs 
has had its effect upon educational ad- 
ministration, however, to the extent 
that many administrative responsibili- 
ties have had to be delegated to super- 
visors. One of these responsibilities has 
been that of curriculum development, 
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and in assuming this responsibility the 
supervisor begins to realize his true 
function. 

In this area of experience, the super- 
visor has an opportunity to survey the 
needs as they are actually reflected in 
the classrooms and through conferences 
with classroom teachers. The resultant 
organization of curriculum materials 
based on needs that are real and not 
assumed by some “remote control” 
process becomes a most acceptable 
procedure to all teachers concerned and 
gives almost universal assurance of their 
use throughout the system. 

Incidentally, this change in curricu- 
lum procedure gives the supervisor a 
most desirable opportunity to work 
more intimately with teachers and, con- 
sequently, to be able to assist better in 
the improvement of the instructional 
program. Much of the formality, too 
frequently present in supervisor- 
teacher relationship, disappears under 
this procedure, and in its stead a genu- 
ine codperative relationship is estab- 
lished. And when the supervisor gains 
the confidence of the teaching force, he 
is welcome to enter any classroom at 
any time, and at frequent intervals he 
will be called on to observe class proj- 
ects and new methods of instruction. 

The supervisor who has to be an- 
nounced so that there will be time for 
special teas and super-performances in 
special rooms is a distinct liability to 
any educational system. But if the su- 
pervisor is to be a codperative agent, 
67 
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there will be plenty of problems for him 
to help the teaching staff solve, and 
there will be but little time for teas. 


ET me cite, as an illustration of the 
-&4 new responsibilities of supervisors, 
a problem which is of concern to most 
teachers. At the beginning of each 
semester the English teacher inherits a 
crop of unselected, poorly guided stu- 
dents, ranging in reading ability from 
fourth to eleventh grades.. It is the rule 
of a certain school to adhere closely to 
the Sacred Biological Curve. If the 
teacher fails to fit his heterogeneous 
group snugly into this curve, some ex- 
plaining must be done, or else. Such 
an impossible and unreasonable situa- 
tion usually results in teacher frustra- 
tion. Here, then, is a real opportunity 
for the supervisor to take the pressure 
off the teacher by bringing the problem 
directly to the counselor and principal. 


It must be remembered that our guid- 
ance program still consists largely of 
making out pupil-programs in accord- 
ance with the requirements set up by 
department heads. And we should also 
remember that there still exists, among 
department heads, a spirit of depart- 
mental survival, and all this at the ex- 
pense of the best interests of the child. 
Add to this the common tendency on 
the part of the counselor to deal with 
special cases expediently. 

Here again the supervisor can enter 
the picture in the interest of both the 
child and the teacher, even if he has to 
encroach on the function of the guid- 
ance agents. For the life of me, as a 
matter of fact, I cannot locate any line 
of demarcation between supervision and 
guidance. 


HE supervisor today has a splendid 
opportunity to stimulate interest in 
a changed curriculum and changed 
methods of instruction in this changing 
world scene so that many of the tradi- 
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tional notions of subject values and 
curricular outlines may be replaced by 
experiences which make a real contri- 
bution to the development of a whole-: 
some personality —W. J. KLopp, asso- 
ciate editor; supervisor of secondary 
education, Long Beach Public Schools. 





Next Month 


INCE our American school system 

was first established there has been 
an almost constant evolution of its pat- 
tern of organization, one reorganization 
following another. We saw the eight 
years of common schooling extended 
until, after certain variations, the pre- 
vailing pattern became eight years of 
elementary education and then four 
years of secondary education. Then the 
pattern changed, and the elementary 
school period became six years in length, 
and the secondary school began with the 
seventh grade, this bringing such evo- 
lutionary steps as the 6-2-4 plan, the 6-6 
plan, the 6-3-3 plan. With the advent 
of the junior college, we found two more 
years added to the top end of secondary 
education and, finally, in some schools 
we have seen the development of 6-4-4 
organizations. 

At the present moment there has 
been a tendency in some quarters, in 
California at least, to question the place 
of the three-year junior high school. 
Certain it is that many of the original 
functions assigned to the three-year 
junior high school no longer belong to 
it exclusively today. For this reason 
many have advocated, and among them 
are some of the chief advocates of the 
junior high school, that it is time for 
junior high schools to take stock of their 
unique contributions and to make a 
statement of their purposes and an 
evaluation of how well they are achiev- 
ing them. 

Accordingly, President Harold B. 























Brooks of the California Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and him- 
self the principal of a junior high school, 
appointed a Committee on Problems of 
the Junior High School to carry on a 
study. This Committee, with H. W. 
Stauffacher, principal of the Charles A. 
Lindbergh Junior High School, Long 
seach, as chairman, appointed a sub- 
committee to prepare the symposium 
which is to be published in next month’s 
JourNnaAL. Miss Elizabeth Sands, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
junior high schools in Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the subcommittee. 
Symposium articles cover the follow- 
ing topics: a discussion of the oppor- 
tunities in the junior high school as 
compared with opportunities under the 
traditional 8-4 plan ; a report on the self- 
evaluation study made in the spring of 
1944 by the Los Angeles junior high 
schools ; a statement with regard to how 
junior high schools are financed ; a de- 
scription of how junior high school per- 
sonnel keep abreast of educational and 
social developments ; a consideration of 
the progress being made by California 
junior high schools towards achieve- 
ment of certain functions ascribed to the 
junior high school—its health program, 
its guidance program, its efforts at so- 
cialization and teaching of democratic 
processes, and its interest in the lower 
25 per cent; and, finally, reports on the 
contributions which two junior high 
schools are making in communities hav- 
ing cultural and racial problems. 


Not at all a part of the symposium, 
the article by Aubrey A. Douglass in 
the current JouRNAL, “Persistent Prob- 
lems of the Junior High,” nevertheless 
should be read as a prelude to next 
month’s articles. It examines the pres- 
ent situation and calls on junior high 
schools to justify their existence today 
in terms of present-day objectives. 

Other articles in the March issue in- 
clude a fine statement by Dr. Lucien B. 
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Kinney, acting dean of the Stanford 
School of Education, with regard to 
“Trends in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics” and an intensely interesting 
article by Mrs. Gjertrud Hjorth Smith, 
telling of the mental hygiene study in 
the Thomas Jefferson High School, Los 
Angeles, and reporting on the results 
of individual case treatments. 





A New Life Member 

HE name of O. I. Schmaeizle has 

been added to the list of life corpo- 
rate members of the California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education. Mr. 
Schmaelzle, who has served as director 
of counseling and guidance in San Fran- 
cisco for the past three years and who 
has played a large part in the rejuve- 
nation of the city’s counseling program, 
has just been promoted to the principal- 
ship of San Francisco’s George Wash- 
ington Senior High School. 

Mr. Schmaelzle’s membership was 
presented to him by the Head Counsel- 
ors’ Association of his city in appreci- 
ation of his work with them. 





Why Your Recent 
“Journal” Was Late 

ECEMBER and January issues of 

the JouRNAL were late in being 
mailed because of difficulties at the 
printer’s. At the time the current issue 
goes to press, there appears to be a like- 
lihood that it will be issued on time. 

From time to time during the coming 

year, however, as has been the case 
many times in recent months since the 
manpower shortage became acute in the 
printing field, there are likely to be devi- 
ations from the regular publication 
schedule. But despite these anticipated 
delays, there will be no reduction in the 
number of issues to be published, and the 
final number for the present school year 
is promised before the close of school 
in the spring. 








HE war has brought new responsi- 

bilities and opportunities to Cali- 
fornia youth. For boys 18 and over, 
service in some branch of the Armed 
Forces is required. For both boys and 
girls. 16 and 17 years of age who have 
not graduated from high school, there is 
the choice of full-time attendance in 
school or of part-time attendance com- 
bined with regular employment. The 
latter alternative has been followed by 
an increasing number of pupils who 
have enrolled in continuation education 
classes for the required four hours per 
week, in regular high school classes 
under the daily four-hours-in-school and 
four-hours-at-work plan, or in appren- 
ticeship classes under the apprenticeship 
program. 

The California school system, by pro- 
viding these part-time instructional 
programs, has shown a high degree of 
flexibility in adapting itself to the edu- 
cational needs of youth, who while con- 
tinuing in part-time school have made 
substantial contributions toward win- 
ning the war on the industrial front. It 
is probable, too, that from these school- 
and-work programs will come valuable 
lessons for the improvement of all sec- 
ondary education. 


ONTINUATION education is 

celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary year in California. Inaugurated 
in 1919, it has in its enrollments fol- 
lowed the ups and downs of the eco- 
nomic cycle. Large enrollments in the 
late twenties during the period of full 
employment were followed by declining 
enrollments during the depression years, 
when lack of employment opportunities 
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Continuation Education —= A 
State-Wide View 


q By LEO JONES 


caused many youths who might have ac- 
cepted jobs to remain in full-time school 
or in work-relief programs. Since 1940 
the trend of enrollments again has been 
upward. 

One of the early effects of the war 
was a state-wide man-power shortage 
and a consequent demand for the serv- 
ices of women and minors. The immedi- 
ate result was to increase the number 
of enrollees in continuation classes from 
about 27,000 in 1941-42 to over 41,000 
in 1943-44. In the war industry centers 
of Vallejo and Richmond, cumulative 
annual enrollments in such classes in- 
creased in two years from practically 
none to 851 for Vallejo and 3,175 for 
Richmond. Enrollments in Los Ange- 
les, which has the largest program in 
the state, grew from 5,575 in 1941-42 
to 13,567 in 1943-44. 

There has been an increase of over 
one-third in the number of school dis- 
tricts maintaining continuation classes 
during the past three years. Such school 
districts numbered only about forty in 
1941-42; in this category now there are 
at least 55. 

There has been not only a growth in 
enrollments and number of programs, 
but also there have been some changes 
in the type of pupil and the kind of 
problems facing the administrator and 
teacher of continuation schools and 
classes. These changes will be discussed 
in other articles of this symposium. 

Even in these times of high employ- 
ment, probably not over 10 per cent of 
high school youth are enrolled in con- 
tinuation classes, but these 10 per cent 
are far more significant than their actual 
numerical strength would indicate. 











They are, in the main, an underprivi- 
leged group of boys and girls, many 
coming from broken homes where the 
economic and social environment is be- 
low average. They are, in many in- 
stances, not well adjusted in regular 
high school ; in some cases they are po- 
tential delinquents for whom a program 
of guidance and part-time schooling may 
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prove to be the deciding factor in con- 
verting them into useful citizens. 

As we survey the continuation edu- 
cation program as it now functions in 
this state, three major groups of prob- 
lems emerge. First, there are those re- 
lated to the structure of the program as 
provided for in the fundamental school 
law, the Education Code. In the second 








4 For twenty-five years California has authorized continuation education—part- 
time schooling for its working minors. Thus, during that time, the public schools have 
been able to retain some influence on thousands of boys and girls who otherwise, 
in many cases, would have been without guidance or supervision. 

Continuation education has made important contributions to the youth of Cali- 
fornia, and its potentialities are great. Its actual benefits, however, have been limited 
—partly because the present law requires only those districts to maintain continua- 
tion classes which have fifty or more working minors, partly because financial sup- 
port for continuation education has never been reconciled with the type of costly 
individual instruction demanded, and partly because of the general indifference of 
some educators towards what the participants in the present symposium designate 
as our “forgotten youth.” 

At about the time this issue of the “Journal” is mailed, the continuation people of 
the state are going before the Legislature to ask for certain new legislation. The 
present symposium states their case—the factors which they believe make contin- 
uation education an important part of the public school program, the limitations on 
their meeting adequately the needs of working minors, what they have been able 
to achieve with their present resources, and the assistance they need if they are to 
do their job as they think it should be done. The symposium has been planned and 
the articles organized by Leo Jones, chief of the Bureau of Continuation Education. 
State Department of Education. 

In a very fine opening article, Mr. Jones reviews the problems which face contin- 
uation education today. In a second article giving the picture of continuation edu- 
cation as it exists now in California, Robert S. Hicks, superintendent of the El Monte 
Union High School District, considers the needs of continuation pupils. 

Then come articles describing varying types of continuation programs existing 
in the State today, representative of what is being done to meet the special needs of 
continuation students. These include the following: the Saturday morning continua- 
tion school which Inglewood has pioneered in its Centinela Valley Union High 
School; the manner in which Santa Maria Union High School has had to modify its 
continuation program since the Mexicans came into the community to replace the 
Japanese; the Los Angeles program. where schools vary in size from those having 
but a couple of dozen pupils to the large Metropolitan High School, which enrolls 
several thousand; the Richmond program, where continuation education is a part 
of the evening school; and the San Diego program, which has had to be expanded 
again and again to meet the needs of a community where the number of working 
minors has become tremendous. 

The symposium concludes with an article by Carl E. Bash, principal of the San 
Francisco Continuation School, outlining the legislative proposals being presented 
by the continuation people of California. 
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place, there are the problems of the 
organization and administration of the 
program within the ‘local school sys- 
tems. And, finally, there are the prob- 
lems of teaching, of curriculum, of at- 
tendance and discipline, of coordination 
and counseling, of placement and follow- 
up—in fact, the problems that arise in 
the school office, the classroom, and the 
shop where the educational job is actu- 
ally being done. 


NE of the criticisms frequently 

made of continuation education is 
that the Continuation Act is not uni- 
formly observed throughout the state. 
The failure of many school districts to 
set up a program of continuation edu- 
cation is the result, many of us think, 
of defects in the law itself. A total of 
55 out of over 300 high school districts 
does not appear to represent a high per- 
centage of schools having continuation 
programs. However, it must be noted 
that the Continuation Act itself exempts 
districts having fewer than fifty minors 
subject to the Act from maintaining 
classes for such minors. While it is per- 
missive for these districts to provide an 
instructional program, they are required 
to maintain only a program of “guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up.” 

Also, it should be noted that the unit 
costs of continuation education to the 
local school district are much in excess 
of the costs of the regular high school 
program, so that often there is a posi- 
tive incentive for the school district to 
fail to provide a continuation education 
program. The obvious remedy for the 
problem of non-observance is the 
amendment of the Education Code so 
as, first, to encourage an instructional 
program in all districts having any 
minors subject to the Act living within 
their boundaries, and, second, to pro- 
vide financial support from state funds 
to meet a substantial portion of the ex- 


cess cost. 
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q Opening the symposium on contin- 
uation education, and introducing the 
articles which follow, is this excellent 
statement by the chief of the Bureau 
of Continuation Education, State De- 
partment of Education. The article 
summarizes the work that continua- 
tion education is doing today, points 
out the problems which it faces, and 
indicates the direction in which we 
must go if it is to be given “admission 
as a full-fledged member of the edu- 
cational family.” 

Mr. Jones has served in various ca- 
pacities in the State Department. Prior 
to becoming chief of the Bureau of 
Continuation Education, he was su- 
pervisor of educational projects and 
director of personnel training for the 
Work Projects Administration. He has 
taught classes in adult education for 
the Extension Divisions of the Univer- 
sities of Washington and California 
and has been a member of the 
faculties of Southern California high 
schools. He is vice-president for Re- 
gion V, Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, National Education Association. 
Full credit for the planning and or- 
ganizing of the present symposium 
goes to Mr. Jones. 





These and other problems growing 
out of existing Education Code pro- 
visions are discussed in some detail in 
other articles. When it was passed, the 
Continuation Act was an important 
forward step in providing educational 
opportunities for employed minors who 
had not finished high school. The 
time has arrived, however, when con- 
tinuation education should be strength- 
ened, extended, and more adequately 
financed ; and this will require a number 
of changes in the existing law. 


HE continuation education pro- 
grams now being maintained are 
characterized by a wide variety of ad- 
ministrative organization. Enrollments 
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in different districts last year ranged 
from 3 to over 13,000 and units of a.d.a. 
from .11 to 650.45. These differences 
in enrollment and attendance alone 
would call for differing types of pro- 
grams. 

Fourteen of the larger programs are 
organized as separate high schools fol- 
lowing the general pattern of the day 
high school. In some of these schools 
the continuation pupils constitute all or 
nearly all the studentbody; in others 
they share the school with pupils en- 
rolled in various other part-time or full- 
time educational programs. One con- 
tinuation school in the state is conducted 
as an evening high school, all classes 
being held from 6:30 to 10:30 p. m. 
A number of schools enroll some of their 
continuation pupils in special day and 
evening classes for adults. About thirty- 
five school districts last year applied for 
and were granted permission to main- 
tain continuation classes at hours other 
than from 8 :00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. under 
the emergency war-time legislation en- 
acted by the 1943 legislature. Every 
day in the week except Sunday is util- 
ized for classes. Saturday forenoon is 
proving popular with several continu- 
ation programs that do not have sepa- 
rate plant facilities and teaching force. 


Some of these administrative develop- 
ments may be discontinued with the end 
of the war; others proving to be of 
permanent value may be continued. 

Should the continuation education 
program be organized (1) as a separate 
high school, (2) as special classes sepa- 
rate from but attached to a regular high 
school, or (3) should continuation pupils 
be enrolled in the classes of the regular 
day or evening high school ? 

No categorical or final answer to these 
questions can be given. The number of 
pupils is the most important factor in 
determining the type of organization. 
A large enrollment such as is’ found 
in the metropolitan areas and some of 
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the medium-sized and smaller industrial 
cities calls for a separate school with 
plant and faculty devoted chiefly or ex- 
clusively to continuation education. A 
smaller enrollment may be handled ade- 
quately in special classes within the 
regular high school framework, con- 
ducted by teachers especially skilled in 
counseling and instructing continuation 
pupils. 

Where the enrollment is too low to 
justify a separate continuation class, 
there remain the regular classes of the 
day or evening high school. Some of 
these classes in which the instruction 
can be individualized are suitable for 
continuation pupils who can be fitted 
into such classes for the required weekly 
attendance. Shop, laboratory, home- 
making, and craft classes are of this 
type and, fortunately, these are the 
classes with the greatest appeal to con- 
tinuation pupils. Home study under 
regular teacher supervision has definite 
possibilities, especially in rural districts 
where transportation is difficult. 

The programs represented in this 
symposium indicate some of the ad- 
ministrative devices that are being em- 
ployed successfully. They are typical 
of other excellent programs which, be- 
cause of limitations of space, may not 


be described. 


O* E of the tests of the value of an 
educational program is what occurs 
when pupil meets teacher in the class- 
room, shop, gym, or on the athletic field. 
A good state law will facilitate and an 
effective administrative set-up will aid 
the organization of continuation edu- 
cation programs which meet the needs 
of their pupils. Such devices, however, 
do not guarantee this result. In the last 
analysis, what is required are highly 
competent staffs of principals, counsel- 
ors, teachers, and codrdinators who 
understand the special problems of con- 
tinuation education and who have a 
missionary zeal for their work. 
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These staffs must succeed in doing a 
job which the regular high school fre- 
quently has failed to do; they must cap- 
ture the interest of the boys and girls 
who often have revolted against the aca- 
demic courses required for high school 
graduation; they must build up the 
health and morale of underprivileged 
youth ;they must bridge the gap between 
full-time school and the economic, so- 
cial, and family responsibilities of adult 
life ; they must do all this and do it in 
four hours a week. 

The importance of these four hours 
should not be minimized. The continu- 
ation school often is the only wholesome 
agency which maintains contact with the 
youth who have terminated their full- 
time school attendance. The instruction 
and guidance which they receive may 
affect in a very positive manner their 
ideals, tendencies, and conduct during 
their entire lives. 

Obviously the program for continu- 
ation pupils must be highly selective and 
individualized. The interests, aptitudes, 
and potentialities of boys and girls must 
be studied and a program charted which 
will be within their capacity and lead 
to successful adjustments in their work, 
their play, and their personai lives. 
Thus, there is no fixed course of study 
in continuation education ; there are no 
grade levels in the usual sense; there 
is no goal of graduation for many of 
the pupils, although high school credit 
generally may be earned by those who 
are interested and give evidence of their 
ability to do the work. 

While interests and needs must pro- 
vide the motivation for the individual 
pupils, the demands of society must 
never be lost sight of. If public funds 
are to be spent generously on the edu- 
cation of employed minors, the results 
must be worth the expenditure in de- 
veloping efficient workers, effective 
citizens, and better adjusted men and 


women. 
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ALIFORNIA’S continuation edu- 
cation program is a good program. 
Excellent work is being done by de- 
voted principals and teachers all over 
the state. The goals above described 
are being measurably met by many pro- 
grams. Perhaps the greatest needs are 
the development of a feeling of unity 
among those who are working in this 
field of secondary education, a growth 
of professional spirit, a continuous ex- 
change of ideas and experiences, and, 
above all, a belief in the worth-whileness 
of the job that we are trying to do. 
Progress toward these ends is being 
made. Two vigorous continuation edu- 
cation associations—one for Northern, 
the other for Southern California—are 
providing splendid leadership. A joint 
committee of the two associations is at 
work on a Manual of Continuation Edu- 
cation, a compendium of useful infor- 
mation for the administrator and teacher 
of continuation schools and classes. 
Summer school workshops are planned 
for both the North and the South. A 
state-wide committee, composed largely 
of members of the two associations, has 
formulated a number of constructive 
legislative proposals, which are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this symposium. 
Valuable regional conferences have been 
held during the current year in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Bay areas. 
County-wide conferences, under the 
sponsorship of county superintendents 
of schools have been held in Ventura 
and Santa Barbara Counties. 
Continuation education has been 
called, not inappropriately, the stepchild 
of the California secondary school sys- 
tem. Sometimes it has been pushed 
around, and too frequently it has not 
been recognized at all. But, like the 
boys and girls whom it trains, it is 
coming of age. It is arriving at ma- 
turity, and it is knocking at the door, 
asking for admission as a full-fledged 
member of the educational family. 
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“7 YO you have a continuation 

school?” The writer put this 
question recently to a successful school 
superintendent who has been in the 
same position for approximately twenty- 
five years. The question was asked with 
the sanguine hope that valuable help 
might be obtained from him out of a 
rich, fruitful administrative experience. 
Quick as a flash came back the blunt 
reply, “No, and I would go to jail first 
before I would organize one!” 

Let us not criticize this superintend- 
ent too hastily. There is a reason for 
the answer. Since only 55 high school 
districts out of a total of over 300 have 
made any attempt to organize continu- 
ation classes, there must be a large num- 
ber of administrators who think and act 
similarly. He knows, as all of us know, 
that continuation education in Cali- 
fornia, except in a few places, has failed 
to function properly. He thinks of con- 
tinuation education as “the waste basket 
of compulsory education,” as the “step- 
child” of the secondary school. He is 
not without company. 

Any school administrator who writes 
or talks about his own continuation 
school does so apologetically. If he is 
conscientiously concerned about the wel- 
fare of youth, he will admit readily that 
this department of his school is weak and 
ineffective and that the young people 
who are compelled to be in continuation 
school are really the forgotten youth of 
his community so far as their education 
is concerned. 


There are many reasons for this situ- 
ation. In most of our high school 
districts, the continuation school enroll- 
ment is so small that there is exceed- 
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4 By ROBERT S. HICKS 





q Following the opening article of the 
symposium, the present manuscript 
has for its purpose to introduce the 
reader to the continuation school 

‘ population, the members of which, 
according to Mr. Hicks, are our “for- 
gotten youth.” This discussion of the 
problems of the working minors who 
form the continuation school person- 
nel serves to show why programs of 
varying types, such as those de- 
scribed in the remainder of the sym- 
posium, have had to be developed. 
The article also gives us a brief look 
at the program which has been devel- 
oped for continuation students in El 
Monte. 


Mr. Hicks has been superintendent 
of the El] Monte Union High School 
District since 1935. Prior to that he 
was, for ten years, superintendent of 
schools at Casper, Wyoming. During 
1934-35 he served as president of the 
Wyoming Education Association, and 
for the year 1943-44 he was president 
of the Los Angeles County Secondary 
Principals’ Association. 





ing difficulty in presenting an edu- 
cational program sufficiently varied 
and extensive to meet the needs of all 
who should or must attend, and at the 
same time do it at a per capita cost 
which reasonably can be expected of 
the local school district—to be effective 
continuation instruction needs to be 
largely individualized, and such instruc- 
tion is much more costly than group 
instruction. 


bdr we have a fairly normal 
distribution of students in our 
continuation classes, so far as intelli- 
gence is concerned, for the most part 
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we do have a far larger proportion of 
unadjusted boys and girls than we find 
normally in the regular high school 
population. In our continuation classes 
we find the employed, the married, the 
delinquent, the moron, the average, the 
bright, the malcontent, the sullen, the 
emotionally disturbed, and so on. 

Worse still, we find that most of these 
persons are in school because of the 
compulsory school attendance law and 
not through their own volition. True 
enough, we do find a few who want to 
finish high school, who work diligently 
and cooperatively; but the large ma- 
jority study, if they study at all, under 
the spirit of coercion, constraint, and 
even intimidation. School to all too 
many of them is a good place “to be 
away from.” They come to school 
resentfully and with a chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude. 

These lost or forgotten boys and girls 
usually are assigned to some dilapidated 
building or badly equipped classroom, 
isolated from the regular high school 
campus if at all possible. The reason 
for this treatment is about as follows: 
“They don’t do anything anyway ; they 
are here today and gone tomorrow ; they 
are generally a nuisance and a plague 
on what otherwise would be a good 
school setting.” 

Finally, it is difficult to get the best 
teachers to take continuation school as- 
signments. With conditions prevalent 
as set forth above, one can hardly blame 
them. Now and then you can find an 
unusual teacher who will dedicate her 
life to a worthy cause and sally forth to 
conquer the difficulties which a continu- 
ation school presents, but not many. 
Unless teachers will take such assign- 
ments willingly and cheerfully, we 
merely add coals to a fire that already 
is burning brightly. 

No wonder one of these students 
wrote as follows when asked to prepare 
a paragraph on why she was unhappy: 
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“IT don’t feel that I can call this place 
home. I dislike the place and feel no 
friendliness towards it. I want the 
friends I’ve grown up with, those who 
understand me better. I want to return 
to Arizona to live, and I feel that I won’t 
be happy until I am back there. Per- 
haps all of this sounds ridiculous and 
childish, but it is how I feel.” 


GOOD many of our continuation 
students have come to us from 
other states because their entire family 
had moved here to obtain jobs in our 
defense plants. They have been up- 
rooted from their earlier associations, 
from all that they hold dear except the 
members of their immediate family, and 
they are very unhappy. The continu- 
ation school environment previously de- 
scribed doesn’t help matters any. Un- 
happy teachers and unhappy students 
never will make a school setting con- 
ducive to joyful, economical learning. 
So what? If this department of the 
secondary school is to be continued in 
California, let us as school people get 
at the roots of the trouble, eliminate 
that which is unwholesome, and pre- 
sent a program which can be approved 
enthusiastically by all school people, stu- 
dents, and the lay public. The writer 
has confidence in the ability and pro- 
fessional integrity of the secondary 
school leaders in California to make 
this department of our school program 
function smoothly and effectively, pro- 
vided the modest requests which have 
been made by our two associations as 
described elsewhere in this symposium 
are met with appropriate legislation. 
Money may be the root of all evil; it 
is the root of much that is good, too. 
The kind of continuation education 
which we want in California cannot be 
had on the basis of the present methods 
of financial support from the state. Pro- 
vided with the necessary funds, there 
isn’t any school administrator who could 
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not organize and operate an effective 
continuation school program. Because 
of the difficult nature of the job to be 
done, however, local funds must be sup- 
plemented generously by state funds, 
just as the state supplements local funds 
for the education of other atypical chil- 
dren which we have in our school dis- 
tricts. There is as much justification 
for the state to supplement local funds 
in the support of the education of the 
youth who must obtain their education 
through the continuation school as there 
is for the physically handicapped, for 
continuation pupils also are handicapped 
in more ways than one. 

Boys and girls between the ages of 
16 and 18, who will obtain in a four- 
hours-per-week program all of the 
formal schooling that they ever will get, 
should have provided for them the best 
that can be obtained in the way of equip- 
ment and teaching devices in order that 
the learning process may be speeded to 
the utmost. 

Visual and audio aids should have a 
prominent place in the continuation pro- 
gram. GI education has brought con- 
vincing proof to the lay public of what 
school people have long known to be 
true as to the great value of the eye 
and ear approach to learning. Motion 
picture and film strip projectors, Bal- 
opticons, radios, phonographs, record- 
ing machines, and other such equipment 
must be made available for continuation 
school teachers—and these things cost 
money. 

It is generally accepted that health 
habits, social attitudes, manners, morals, 
religious attitudes, and governmental 
attitudes can be changed positively and 
painlessly by the use of films. If there 
is any group for which education must 
be made a pleasant experience, it is the 
continuation school group. We shall 
have to admit, and any school survey 
will prove it, that most of these young 
people have had a very unpleasant ex- 





perience with the regular school. For 
the most part they have been con- 
ditioned to dislike school. That is the 
reason why most of them are working 
and are attending school only part time. 
By means of films, many of the things 
against which they have revolted can 
be brought to them in a pleasant, speedy, 
and economical manner. 

By reconditioning these continuation 
youths we can lead many of them back 
mto the regular school. One of the 
major objectives of the continuation 
school is to do just that very thing. Let 
us sugar-coat their education and blush 
not for having done it. 


N the continuation school of El Monte 

the following program has been set 
up for a Saturday morning school—the 
Saturday program makes for a complete 
utilization of the entire school plant and 
equipment of the administrative staff 
and of the teaching staff, from which 
may be selected those who can bring a 
rich teaching experience and much in- 
spiration to the young people whom we 
are to serve: 


1. The auditorium hour which we use for 
music, pictures, speakers of the inspirational 
type, and illustrated talks. 


2. An hour for English and speech. 


3. One-half hour for counseling, group dis- 
cussion, and citizenship instruction. 


4. One-half hour for health instruction, 
very largely visual in nature. 

5. One hour for elective-commercial or any 
academic subject. 


Perhaps one reason students and 
teachers become so discouraged with 
the continuation school is the fact that 
so little progress can be made with just 
four hours devoted to formal learning. 
This situation has caused some of us, 
who have been wrestling with the prob- 
lem of our forgotten youth, to give some 
consideration to a modified form of 
correspondence instruction. 


By means of lesson sheets prepared 
on the basis of self-instruction schemes, 
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we can encourage a good many continu- 
ation pupils to work many added hours 
at home in a profitable manner. Con- 
tact with the school each week removes 
the weakness of the correspondence 
school, that is, the inability to contact 
the student face to face so as to en- 
courage him to continue his work and 
to help him over the rough places. The 
El Monte Union High School already 
has been carrying on this form of in- 
struction with its physically handi- 
capped for some time with satisfactory 
results. The contact which the home 
teacher makes with the student each 
week provides the help and inspiration 
necessary to keep him at his task. 


O meet the individual and personal 
needs of these boys and girls, a great 
many unorthodox things will have to 
be done which expediency demands. A 
multitude of insistent personal problems 
must be adjusted. Not one of these 
youths is free from some urgent and 
absorbing problem, but in nearly every 
instance we shall find that their desires 
are similar to those of our regular stu- 
dents. They want to win the approval 
and esteem of their fellows, and, above 
all, they want a satisfactory relationship 
with members of the opposite sex. We 
cannot be too academic in our demands 
if we are to give to these people an ade- 
quate personal philosophy to combat the 
frustration and hopelessness which dog 
their heels. If in some way, somehow, 
we can help them to crystallize for them- 
selves purpose and ambition, we shall 
have performed for them an unforget- 
table service. 
During this past year the Educational 
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Policies Commission published a vol- 
ume, “Education for All American 
Youth,”? which reflective thinkers 
everywhere predict will contribute more 
to change the secondary school for the 
better than any other single volume 
which has been published during the 
past generation. This Commission 
dared school men and laymen alike to 
build an institution whose educational 
services would be suitable and adaptable 
to the needs and abilities of all Ameri- 
can youth. The authors of this out- 
standing educational book did not ex- 
clude the youths who are working or 
who might be unadjusted to the regular 
secondary school as we know it to be 
today. They declare emphatically that 
they are concerned with all American 
youth. Black, white, Mexican, Chinese, 
Polish, dull, brilliant, crippled, emotion- 
ally unadjusted, those who may have 
come to us from underprivileged com- 
munities—we dare not fail any of them. 

None of us can predict at this moment 
the kind of world in which these people 
will live out the better part of their lives. 
Regardless of what kind of world it is 
to be, we know that it will be tough for 
those who have not obtained a reason- 
ably good education. It is the earnest 
desire of the writer that the good people 
of California will catch the new spirit 
which is abroad in the land and provide 
educational opportunities to all of our 
youth. May school people especially be 
solicitous for that particular group of 
boys and girls which some of us have 
called our forgotten youth. 


1 Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C., 1944. 


Instruction Resumed on Davis Campus 


At the Davis campus of the University of California, instruction will be re- 
sumed beginning March 5. The courses to be offered are all of the two-year curric- 
ulum type and are designed primarily for former servicemen, although they are 


open to any interested adult. 














School 


N the early stages of the war, Ingle- 
I wood, like other industrial communi- 
ties, found herself faced with a decided 
labor shortage, one which called for 
workers of all ages and classes and 
placed in great demand the community’s 
16- to 18-year-olds. Prior to the war 
the few employed minors living within 
the district had been enrolled in regular 
high school classes for the required four 
hours per week. Now, in view of the 
fact that the number of part-time pupils 
had increased rapidly, the school district 
found it necessary to organize a more 
extensive continuation program. The 
old plan of assigning continuation stu- 
dents to regular day classes would not 
work under the new conditions, and so 
the pupils soon became the orphans of 
the school system, not wanting to go to 
these classes and not wanted by the 
teachers. Very little check-up was possi- 
ble, and consequently the intent of the 
law could not be met. 


We were faced with other problems. 
Any compulsory continuation education 
program must first overcome the natu- 
ral resentment of the pupils and from 
there lead into fields of knowledge best 
adapted to their needs. The range of 
learning is from a very low to a very 
high level in the same grouping. Pupils 
must be dealt with on an individual 
basis. These pupils who constitute what 
has been called the educational fringe 
need much more attention than the regu- 
lar day school students. 


HE idea of our present Saturday 
morning program developed from 
an act of the State Legislature permit- 
ting classes to be held on any day of the 





The Saturday Continuation 


4q By WILLIAM C. SMITH 





q Representative of the Saturday 
morning continuation program, which 
has become increasingly popular dur- 
. ing the war years, is that of Ingle- 
wood. The present article is interest- 
ing in that it not only describes the 
Inglewood program but it also reports 
on other Saturday morning schools. 
Mr. Smith, who writes the articles, 
is codrdinator of attendance, employ- 
ment, and continuation education for 
the Centinela Valley Union High 
School District, Inglewood. He has 
been at Inglewood since 1930 and has 
served as instructor in both day and 
evening high schools. Prior to that 
time he was an instructor in physical 
education and other high school sub- 
jects in Peoria, Arizona. Mr. Smith is 
chairman of Centinela Valley District 
Boy Scouts of America and chairman 
of the Inglewood Coérdinating 
Council. 





week except Sunday and four specified 
national holidays. With this in mind, we 
consulted officials of one of our larger 
aircraft plants, and a plan was set up in 
conjunction with that particular indus- 
try for in-plant training on Saturdays. 
This plant employed the majority of our 
minors at that time. 

The plan did not prove successful, 
however, as minors from many other 
districts worked in the plant and our 
district in turn did not take care of those 
working outside of this particular plant. 
Accordingly, we established our own 
school on Saturday mornings, with 
classes starting at 7 : 30a. m. and ending 
at 11:30 a.m. Saturday was chosen as 
a logical day to hold classes because all 
regular school facilities were available 
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at that time—the auditorium, class- 
rooms, physical education equipment, 
office space. The hour of 7: 30 was de- 
cided on as a beginning hour because 
the young workers were accustomed, as 
a rule, to starting to work quite early 
in the morning and by coming at that 
hour they were able to work the second 
half of their shift. 

The next chief advantage of our 
Saturday morning classes was the fact 
that the majority of the faculty of the 
two high schools in our school district 
were available as instructors. That gave 
us an exceptional opportunity to find 
the best talent from these schools. The 
fact that instructors must be chosen 
carefully can be understood readily be- 
cause of the nature of the part-time 
student who, we have found, will re- 
spond only to good teaching and a well- 
developed program. 

By setting up this program on Satur- 
day mornings, we have been better able 
to account for all minors under 18 years 
of age not enrolled in the full-time 
school. This we had been unable to do 
under any other system. 


UR method of operation is to select 
those subjects which we think are 
of most value to the part-time student 
and for which we can obtain capable in- 
structors. Our part-time school, which 
carries an average enrollment of around 
250 students per month, with an attend- 
ance of approximately 190 to 200 each 
Saturday, offers a choice of the follow- 
ing subjects: typing, math, blueprint 
reading, radio and electricity, machine 
shop, gym, English, and citizenship. 
Our citizenship class is attended by all 
students the first period in the audi- 
torium ; educational pictures are shown 
to this group, accompanied by brief 
talks. After the first period, classes pass 
on a one-hour schedule. 
Attendance is taken by requiring each 
student to fill out a card in the attend- 
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ance office. This card must then be 
signed by the teachers in all of his 
classes. The card has two halves, one- 
half being kept in the office and matched 
against the return of the other half. Be- 
cause of the tremendous turnover, this 
system has worked out much better 
than any attempt to keep a class roll. 
Changes of program and enrollment 
follow the general procedure of the day 
classes, the same forms being used. 

An accurate report is made of attend- 
ance, period cuts, and failure to turn in 
cards signed by all teachers. A follow- 
up is then made through postal cards 
and other means to induce the student 
to improve his record. Quite frequently 
the employer is called and notified and 
the plant counselor requested to talk 
with the boy, a procedure which has 
proved very effective in many cases, for 
our school district has found that the 
employers are willing to codperate fully. 

We have made every attempt to expe- 
dite the handling of work permits and 
to meet the labor demands of the em- 
ployers where there is no interference 
with the pupils’ educational opportuni- 
ties. This has promoted successful re- 
lationships with the employers. 

Our district enforces part-time at- 
tendance through warning notices to 
the student or requests to the parent 
and, this failing, a suspension of the 
work permit until such time as the stu- 
dent is able to make up his work. In ex- 
treme cases we resort to the county 
courts. 


INCE the inauguration of the Satur- 

day morning program by Inglewood 
in March of 1942, several other high 
school districts have developed Satur- 
day continuation education programs. 
Among these are El] Monte, National 
City, Redondo, Santa Paula, and Ven- 
tura. Some of these schools adhere 
strictly to a Saturday program, while 

















others continue to supplement it with 
classes on regular school days. 

Some of the advantages listed by the 
schools include : 

1. Segregation from regular day school 
pupils. 

2. Opportunity to use all school facilities. 


3. Choice of good teachers to surmount the 
unfavorable attitude of the pupils. 


4. Efficiency of pupil accounting and record 
keeping. 

5. A more adaptable curriculum. 

The class schedule varies from a 
straight one-hour period and two double 
periods of two hours each to a combi- 
nation of single and double periods. 


General subject matter covered in 
the different schools consists of busi- 
ness problems, general math, personal 
grooming, crafts, woodshop, mechanical 
drawing, typing, homemaking, Ameri- 
canization, history, English, Spanish, 
physical education, orientation. The 
schools have varied their particular 
schedules and subjects to meet specific 
needs. 


HE following statements make clear 
the attitude of some of these districts 
toward the Saturday morning plan: 


From the standpoint of physical facilities, 
the Saturday program of the continuation 
school is much better than any other arrange- 
ment. Last year we tried for the first semester 
sifting the continuation students throughout 
the classes of the regular day session. That 
plan was doomed to failure. The second se- 
mester we allowed the students to attend eve- 
ning school, special classes in mathematics 
and English being arranged for them. That 
was an improvement, but it was a far cry 
from a solution of the problem. Our present 
Saturday schedule, even with discouraging re- 
sults in spots, is much to be preferred.— 
Marcuerite C. Scort, principal, Department 
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of Continuation Education, Ventura Union 
High School District. 


While we find certain advantages in the 
Saturday program, such as the use of regular 
school facilities and faculty and the bringing 
together of all members of the continuation 
school at one time, there also are disadvan- 
tages. Some of our pupils work at the Naval 
Base where they receive time and a half for 
Saturday work, so they resent losing so much 
money by being required to go to school.— 
E. L. Winn, coérdinator, Continuation 
School, Santa Paula Union High School. 


We feel that the Saturday program for 
continuation school students has much merit. 
It permits separation from regular day school 
students. For this school, with its relatively 
small enrollment, Saturday school permits 
organized classes in each subject in separate 
grade levels. One of the greatest factors in 
favor of the Saturday plan is that the majority 
of the students like the program and feel that 
an improved learning situation has resulted. 
—A. A. CAMPBELL, principal, Continuation 
High School, Sweetwater Union High School 
District. 


We are sympathetic with the Saturday 
class program for one-day-a-week pupils and 
feel that the segregation is an excellent thing. 
It relieves the regular teachers of much book- 
keeping and nerve strain in handling irregu- 
lar pupils. There is a better feeling in both 
schools since pupils are grouped in a homo- 
geneous category suitable to their needs.— 
C. E. Davis, codrdinator, Redondo Continua- 
tion High School. 


Ovk experience and that of the 
schools that have adopted the 
Saturday program indicate that the pro- 
gram has met a distinct need for school 
districts not having adequate separate 
facilities for continuation classes. For 
those schools which continue to have 
sufficient enrollment in continuation 
classes after the war, it probably will 
become a permanent program. 


The NEA Sets Up a New Division 


A Legislative and Federal Relations Division has been added to the National 
Education Association for the first time in history. Chief purpose of the new 
unit is to “strengthen the fight for Federal aid legislation,” but its head, R. B. 
Marston, says that “to secure enactment of Federal aid legislation is but one of 


the Division’s purposes.” 








Meeting the 


Student’s Needs 


LTHOUGH the law providing for 
A continuation education has been on 
the books for many years and some city 
school systems have operated an effec- 
tive program, it was the entry of the 
United States into World War II that 
made continuation education a major 
problem in many school districts for the 
first time. 


The development of new industries 
in California, the change in the type of 
agriculture, the evacuation of the Japa- 
nese, and the mushroom growth of 
Army and Navy installations have 
forced the secondary schools to give 
serious attention to the education of 
those who are between 16 and 18 and 
whose employment is vital to the war 
effort. The Santa Maria Union High 
School District is one of those seriously 
affected by these conditions. 


Whereas, a handful of continuation 
students can be more or less satisfac- 
torily cared for in a regular school pro- 
gram—or, if not adequately cared for, 
at least their numbers are so few as 
not to be obvious—a group of 100 or 
more cannot and will not fit into the 
regular schedule. And so, as our con- 
tinuation students have increased in 
numbers, the staff of the Santa Maria 
Union High School, for the past two 
years, has given serious consideration 
to the problems of this group. 


open to the war about 20 per cent 
of the school’s enrollment was of 
Japanese ancestry. The Japanese popu- 
lation in the community supplied a siza- 
ble part of the farm labor, and so, when 
this group was removed from the dis- 
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Continuation 


4 By JOHN V. COYNE 





4q When the Japanese moved out and 
the Mexicans came in, Santa Maria's 
continuation problems really began. 
The article by Mr. Coyne tells how 
the Santa Maria Union High School 
met the situation. Particularly inter- 
esting in this article is the description 
of how a large part of the instruction 
is organized into three-hour blocks, 
with a class under the direction of 
one teacher throughout the three 
periods. 

Mr. Coyne joined the staff at the 
Santa Maria Union High School three 
years ago as codrdinator of continua- 
tion education. 





trict, other labor had to be found. Mexi- 
can families filled the gap to a great ex- 
tent and, with the coming of this group, 
an educational problem developed for 
the district. Japanese students, on the 
whole, attended school regularly, and 
there was little need for a continuation 
program, but the Mexican youth coming 
to our community seemed quite anxious 
to take full advantage of the provisions 
of the Education Code permitting four 
hours of school per week for those 
over 16. 


The primary purpose of our school, 
outlined by the faculty of our institution 
and set forth in the teacher’s manual, 
is stated as follows: 


This institution exists to provide education 
above the elementary level to all persons, 
regular school age and adults, according to 
their abilities, interests, and aptitudes, and 
basically should provide a foundation for fur- 
ther development. 





oon 




















This proved to be a big order for 
those of us assigned the task of setting 
up a program for the continuation stu- 
dent. In September, 1943, we had no 
idea how large the continuation enroll- 
ment would be, nor did we have any 
special provisions made for accommo- 
dating students. It was necessary to 
await developments. 

By the end of the first month the 
enrollment reached twenty-four, and it 
increased rapidly to sixty-six in Oc- 
tober. It soon became evident that to 
assign students to regularly organized 
classes was highly unsatisfactory. A 
teacher with one or two of these stu- 
dents one hour a week might be able to 
do something to help them; but when 
larger numbers were assigned to some 
classes, it was impossible and unfair to 
both teacher and student. 

It also was evident that a one-hour 
class, one or even two hours a week, 
would not meet the needs of these stu- 
dents. We were beginning to uncover 
some of these needs and to understand 
our students. None of us had had ex- 
tensive experience in teaching Mexican 
youth, and understanding the continu- 
ation student is vital to the success of 
any continuation program. 

We decided the problem of train- 
ing continuation students could not be 
standardized as to groups, needs, ob- 
jectives, subject matter, methods, or- 
ganization, equipment, or any other 
item. None of the traditional pro- 
cedures seemed to work with this group, 
nor would the usual methods of vo- 
cational education. The short time we 
have the student does not permit the 
training in complex skills. Our main 
job seemed to be to train in living and 
thinking about living, with perhaps some 
attention to a few skills. 

We also set up for an objective the 
goal of giving these students as much 
individual help as we could, both in the 
classroom and in counseling services. 
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We were striving to make these students 
a part of our regular student body. The 
continuation student needs the friend- 
ship, counseling, and the “sense of be- 
longing” that the school can offer. 
Finally, we determined to achieve cer- 
tain fundamentals inherent in all edu- 
cation, namely, training in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, citizenship, hygiene, 
and for better home and family life. 


T° achieve our objects, it was obvi- 
ous that some remodeling of the 
continuation curriculum offerings had 
to be made. It was suggested that we 
abandon the one-hour class period and 
work toward a block of three hours both 
morning and afternoon, each class to be 
under the direction of one teacher. Such 
a program, it was decided, would per- 
mit the adoption of a definite curriculum 
and result in concentration and definite 
achievement. 

The real development of such a pro- 
gram had to wait until this year, but we 
made a beginning last year by setting 
up a three-hour morning class that we 
titled “Continuation Education.” Al- 
most all continuation students were as- 
signed to such a class. The purpose of 
the class was to complete a basic edu- 
cation in reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic; but subject matter was no 
longer stressed. The teacher wisely tied 
in the history of Mexico with that of 
the United States and California, and 
through this center of interest achieved 
the other basic subjects. In the after- 
noons we offered three hours of home- 
making for the girls and three hours of 
welding shop for the boys. The pro- 
gram ran five days a week, and we made 
every effort to keep enrollments low 
enough so that a satisfactory teaching 
job could be accomplished. 

As far as possible, we tried to measure 
the abilities of the students and to group 
students accordingly. On Tuesdays, for 
example, we took the group that read 
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little or no English. Previous school- 
ing of our continuation studentbody ran 
from the third through the eleventh 
grade, so this adjustment to ability be- 
came quite important. 

In our program we have divided the 
coordinating duties, with very satis- 
factory results. Our attendance director 
takes over full responsibility for attend- 
ance and parent and employer contact. 
In him rests the decision as to when the 
student should come to school and how 
many hours he should spend each week. 
We strive for a full day’s attendance 
rather than the required four hours and 
usually are successful in encouraging 
students to adopt such a program. This 
leaves the writer with all in-school con- 
tacts, counseling, and class assignments. 

Satisfactory records and reports are 
very necessary in this work, for the lack 
of daily contact with the students makes 
one greatly dependent on written infor- 
mation. Then, too, the yearly report 
required by the State Department of 
Education demands a wealth of infor- 
mation that should be assembled as the 
school year progresses. 


AS our program now stands, we offer 
general continuation education, arts 
and crafts, and welding in the mornings, 
all in three-hour blocks. In the after- 
noon we offer physical education for 
one hour to all, and then we give two 
hours of continuation education, home- 
making, welding, or agricultural me- 
chanics. 

We now have six teachers devoting 
some time to the program. One devotes 
a full teaching day to the work; two 
devote three hours a day; two, two 
hours a day ; and one, the physical edu- 
cation teacher, one hour a day. 

We are particularly proud of the suc- 
cess of our class in continuation edu- 
cation. Its success can be attributed to 
two factors : materials meeting the needs 
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of the students and good teaching. Per- 
haps of the two, the latter is the prime 
factor, for good material develops only 
in the hands of good teachers. 

The homemaking and homecraft class 
is meeting a real need for the girls in 
the program. The class is established 
in a cottage on the school campus so 
that actual home conditions are simu- 
lated. The building is very ordinary in 
appearance and equipment so that un- 
realistic conditions are not created. The 
class in welding offers some training 
in a skilled trade, the fundamentals of 
which can be taught in a reasonable 
length of time. This summer some of 
our boys were placed in the shipyards 
and others in a neighboring army camp, 
and this offered them the first oppor- 
tunity they ever had to try some work 
other than agriculture. 

The class in arts and crafts is new 
this year, but some of the projects in 
wood and cloth justify our efforts to 
give these students a chance to use their 
artistic talents. The class in agricultural 
machine shop has given the boys an 
opportunity to understand the operation 
and maintenance of farm equipment, 
but we have no actual measure of the 
success of the training as yet. 

Finally, the physical education class 
has offered an opportunity to the stu- 
dents to learn how to play. They do not 
need exercise, for their work during the 
week gives them that, but they do need 
to learn how to play together and spend 
their leisure time. They have had far 
too little of that type of training. It is 
interesting to note that this class was 
not very popular at the start of the year, 
but that gradually it has won its way . 
until now it rates high in favor. 


E have added certain incentives 
to encourage regular attendance 
and good work. These have taken the 
usual form of grades and credits, but it 
is surprising how they have worked. 


























Each continuation education student re- 
ceives a regular report at the grading 
periods and at the end of the semester 
is awarded credits according to the 
amount of time spent in school. The 
table is based on the number of teaching 
days in the year and runs from 7 to 14 
periods, for which one-half credit is 
granted, to 117 to 125 periods, for which 
6% credits are granted. 

Units earned can be applied to high 
school graduation should the student 
decide to return to school on a full-time 
basis. We now are working on plans for 
the development of a certificate of com- 
pletion of the continuation education 
program, which will be awarded at 
graduation time. These incentives have 
encouraged the students to earnest 
efforts to earn as many units as possible 
by regular and extra attendance. 


N evaluating the program we depend 

on three factors: (1) regular attend- 
ance, (2) voluntary attendance above 
the minimum, and (3) satisfaction of 
employers. 

As continuation education has become 
better established, the burden on the at- 
tendance director has decreased. Two 
factors have supported this change: the 
students are interested in what they are 
doing here, and, secondly, we follow up 
all absences very carefully and insist 
that all time missed be made up. In 
certain extreme cases we have cancelled 
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work permits, but this has not happened 
very often. 

Our voluntary attendance has been 
the most cheerful sign we have received 
to indicate some success in our en- 
deavors. On rainy days, when work is 
not available in the fields, many students 
have adopted the practice of coming to 
school. This practice increased our at- 
tendance greatly last year and is begin- 
ning to be felt this year as the rainy 
season sets in. 

As to the satisfaction of employers, 
we find that the continuation student 
does not make a particularly good em- 
ployee, even in the agricultural fields, 
for he lacks initiative and a goal. We 
have received encouraging reports from 
employers, however, as to changing atti- 
tudes and better adjustment of these 
workers on the job. 

We are the first to realize that our 
job is not finished. There are many 
problems remaining to be solved, a good 
number of which would disappear with 
improved legislation setting forth the 
requirements of schools in respect to 
continuation education and increasing 
State support for this type of program. 
Nor do we claim that our program 
would work in all schools. We do feel, 
however, that many schools can go a 
long way toward solving their problems 
if they will adopt a program which 
meets the needs of the students they 
serve. 


A New Script Service for Teachers 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews announces a new series of 
radio scripts for use in schools and colleges. The series, which is entitled “Let's 
Play Fair,” is designed to promote better understanding among people of all 
faiths and racial backgrounds. Each fifteen-minute script is a complete story 


in itself. 


Unlike most radio programs, this series is written especially for teen-age 
actors, with very few adult roles included. Where broadcasting facilities are not 
available, the plays can be used as programs for school assemblies and club 


meetings. 


Scripts are available on a monthly basis, without charge, to teachers, coun- 
selors, and radio directors. They can be obtained from Department R, National 


Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Los Angeles 


N the administration and organi- 

zation of the continuation education 
program, the Los Angeles City School 
District faces the same problems as 
those faced by the smallest or largest 
district in the State, because it has pro- 
grams of all sizes and communities of 
all descriptions. 


At one extreme we have a school, in 
an agricultural area, with only twelve 
continuation students; at the other ex- 
treme is Metropolitan High School with 
over 3,000. In between, enrollment 
varies from twenty-two to several hun- 
dred. Altogether there are twenty-two 
continuation departments in full-time 
high schools, two classes in aircraft 
factories, three in shipyards, and one 
large continuation school, Metropolitan 
High School. 

During the last school year the dis- 
trict enrolled 13,000 continuation stu- 
dents, terminated the enrollment of 
6,000 students, changed the programs 
of 5,500, issued 15,000 work permits, 
and, in addition, counseled these stu- 
dents on many of their personal, social, 
and employment problems. 


OME school administrators regard 

continuation students as persons of 
such limited intellectual capacity that 
they are not educable, but this not not 
supported by the facts. Recently, a sur- 
vey of the intelligence of 1,000 typical 
continuation students in Metropolitan 
High School indicated the average IO 
of the group examined to be 96. This 
is superior to the average intelligence 
level of several of the full-time high 
schools of the city of Los Angeles. 
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q By ALBERT E. BULLOCE 
BENJAMIN WEISS 





4 By surveying the various types of 
continuation programs offered in the 
individual schools of the Los Angeles 
City School District, this article serves 
also to summarize many of the differ- 
ent forms which continuation schools 
take throughout the state, for, as the 
authors of this article point out, con- 
tinuation enrollments in Los Angeles 
vary from a dozen students to several 
thousand. 

Mr. Bullock is principal of Metro- 
politan High School, Los Angeles, 
which position he has held for the 
past eight years. Previously, he had 
been supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation in the Los Angeles City 
Schools, head of a department, and a 
teacher. He is co-author, with A. B. 
ZuTavern, of several books on con- 
sumer education and, at various 
times, has taught summer school 
classes at U.C.L.A., U.S.C., and Wash- 
ington State. He is president of the 
Continuation Education Association 
of Southern California. Mr. Weiss is 
vice-principal of Metropolitan High 
and supervisor of continuation classes 
in the full-time high schools of the Los 
Angeles High School District. He is 
the author of a textbook on occupa- 
tions and last summer taught at U.S.C. 





The grade placement of the present 
continuation student is lower than it was 
in former years. Two years ago the 
average grade placement of continuation 
students in the Los Angeles school dis- 
trict was A-10. This year the average 
has receded to A-9, a decline of one full 
grade; part of this decline is accounted 
for by the fact that a number of those 
now registered have not completed the 
sixth grade, and two from out-of-state 


























have never attended any school. Also 
large is the number of boys and girls 
who are not able to speak the English 
language to a degree that they can par- 
ticipate in an English-speaking class. It 
has been necessary to organize special 
classes for these students. 

On the other hand, many eleventh 
and twelfth grade students enroll in con- 
tinuation classes. The variety of their 
background is as wide as the cross 
section of our population. All races, 
nationalities, and economic levels are 
represented. 

The vocational interests of our con- 
tinuation students cover a wide range 
of occupations. A study extending over 
a period of years shows that most of 
these students follow occupations on the 
operator’s or laborer’s level. By far 
the largest percentage of them are em- 
ployed as factory operators, warehouse 
workers, truck drivers, helpers, store 
workers, and messengers. Some aspire 
to and gain better positions. 

The great personal differences pre- 
sented by these students is a challenge 
which calls for a flexible and functional 
curriculum planned to meet at least their 
minimum needs as workers and citizens. 
These boys and girls already face many 
of the problems of adult life, and with- 
out the experience and training to meet 
them successfully. The school should 
assume the responsibility of helping 
them to solve their problems. 

The students express a wide range 
of interest in the subjects that they wish 
to follow in the continuation school. 
Their requests, their demonstrated 
needs, and the suggestions from em- 
ployers form the basis for the con- 
struction of our curriculum. The most 
common requests made by employers 
are for the development of better atti- 
tudes, for additional training in English, 
mathematics, writing, and spelling, and 
for improved job performance. 

The organization and administration 
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of the continuation education program 
present different problems in a school 
like Metropolitan High School, where 
3,000 or 4,000 students are currently 
enrolled, than it does in a regular high 
school where the continuation students 
are so few in number that the time of 
only one or two teachers, or perhaps 
less than one teacher, is required. The 
two situations, therefore, will be dis- 
cussed separately in the following para- 


graphs. 


IRST, let us consider the various 

practices in use where the number 
of continuation students is small. A 
number of different types of organi- 
zation are used in the twenty-six lo- 
cations falling in this category. 

Each class of this type is a part of 
the full-time high school in which it is 
located, and it definitely is not a branch 
of Metropolitan High School. The 
administrators of Metropolitan High 
School, however, are related to the 
whole program in a supervisory and 
advisory capacity. 

The Teacher-Unit type of class or- 
ganization is the one most commonly 
employed in the full-time high school. 
In this plan an instructor is selected 
who is interested in the continuation 
type of student and is skillful as a coun- 
selor and adviser. The students are 
enrolled with this teacher for four con- 
secutive hours. The most common 
course for classes of this type consists of 
practical English, applied mathematics, 
current citizenship, health, and occu- 
pational problems. It is usual in this 
type of organization to have boys come 
one day and girls another—when there 
are sufficient students to justify more 
than one class. 

If a class is organized for girls, the 
subjects taught are somewhat different 
from the general course, probably in- 
cluding home management, budgeting, 
girls’ social problems, home nursing, 
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and first aid. If there are enough stu- 
dents for still more classes, an oppor- 
tunity may be offered on a third day for 
students to take regular high school 
subjects for credit; this, of course, re- 
quires individual instruction. Another 
day of the week may be planned for re- 
tarded students who need training in 
elementary subjects, such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and applied citizen- 
ship. Thus, the more continuation stu- 
dents involved, the more varied the pro- 
gram can be made. 


The Continuation Department type 
of organization is being used success- 
fully in several schools. It is organized 
on the subject basis, and a teacher- 
coordinator organizes the program for 
the entire group. An hour or more a 
day of a teacher’s time in each of several 
of the regular departments of the school 
is earmarked for continuation students ; 
for example Period 1, or Periods 1 and 
2, may be reserved in one of the typing 
rooms for continuation students, with 
the regular teacher in charge; similarly, 
Period 3 may be reserved for English; 
Period 4, for mathematics, and so on. 
Or a number of places may be reserved 
in these classes if there are not enough 
continuation students for a class by 
themselves. 

This plan requires an enthusiastic and 
excellent coordinator who is a leader in 
the faculty. It is his responsibility to 
plan the program, keep attendance rec- 
ords, check on work permits, contact 
employers, readjust students’ programs, 
and act as liaison officer between the 
continuation department, the adminis- 
trators of the school, and all the depart- 
ments and classes in which continuation 
students are enrolled. This program can 
be one of the most effective and valu- 
able for the continuation students if it 
is well planned and effectively super- 
vised. Its success depends chiefly on 
the teacher-coérdinator who plans and 
supervises it. 
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The Farming-Out method of organ- 
izing a continuation class in a full-time 
high school is used in several schools 
where there are a small number of stu- 
dents enrolled. A number of places are 
reserved in certain of the regular classes 
of the school for these students. One 
or more students may be enrolled in 
each of these classes daily, depending 
on the type of student and class. For 
example, a boy who has had a shop 
interest may continue in a shop class 
for four consecutive hours on any one 
school day each week and may even re- 
ceive graduation credit for it. The 
classes used in this type of program usu- 
ally are shop, homemaking, commercial, 
or a combination of two classes, two 
hours in each class. 

The chief value of this type of organi- 
zation is that it provides a class subject 
in which the student is most interested, 
or it permits him to continue the sub- 
ject in which he has demonstrated his 
chief interest. Its chief difficulty is that 
the student in the class is an extra 
member. Unless the teacher is person- 
ally interested in a student he is likely 
only to tolerate him. It does not pro- 
vide a teacher who is personally inter- 
ested in this type of student and who 
also is counselor and adviser. 

Almost any combination of the three 
plans can be worked out. For example, 
even though there are only a few con- 
tinuation students in a school and the 
Teacher-Unit plan is being used, a stu- 
dent can still be “farmed out” to a 
sympathetic subject teacher, and such a 
student might even earn graduation 
credit. The chief purpose of any plan 
or combination of plans is to meet the 
personal and educational needs of em- 
ployed boys and girls. 


HE program at Metropolitan High 
School is planned to meet the needs 
of four groups of students: (1) em- 
ployed minors who must attend school 























four hours a week but who are not inter- 
ested in earning a high school diploma ; 
(2) similarly employed minors who are 
interested in earning a high school di- 
ploma; (3) students over 18 years of 
age who wish to spend four or more 
hours a week upon a subject in which 
they are interested or who may wish to 
earn a high school diploma (many vet- 
erans are in this group now) ; (4) high 
school graduates, or students over 18 
years of age, who wish to attend daily 
the post-high-school commercial depart- 
ment, known as Metropolitan School of 
Business. 

We will not discuss the School of 
Business in this article except to say 
that it is organized to give beginning or 
advanced intensive business training to 
high school graduates or non-graduates 
over 18 years of age who are able to 
profit by it. It is adequately equipped 
with typewriters, adding machines, 
duplicating machines, and such special 
machines as key-driven calculators, 
rotary calculators, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, billing machines, transcribing 
machines, and others. Students may en- 
roll for training on one machine or for 
a complete commercial course. This 
school might be called a public business 
college. 

Continuation students are counseled 
and programmed in the assignment 
room, and the operation of the school 
explained to them. If their grade place- 
ment is in doubt, they are given a test 
in English and arithmetic. If, after a 
reasonable time, the assignment does 
not prove satisfactory, the student may 
come back to the assignment room and 
request a change of program; or an in- 
structor may request it. 

Coordination and follow-up are part 
of each continuation teacher’s responsi- 
bility. About an hour a day is allocated 
for this work. Follow-up duties include 
telephoning the home regarding ab- 
sences ; telephoning employers regard- 
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ing work permits, absenteeism, and 
other problems ; assistance in job place- 
ment; special counseling regarding 
health or other problems ; and calling at 
the student’s home. 

Many problems or situations which 
cannot be solved successfully by a tele- 
phone call or letter may be solved by a 
call at the home or place of employment. 
The teacher’s attitude in making the 
home call is that of a counselor or school 
representative rather than a supervisor 
of attendance. He discovers the cause 
for an absence and through counseling 
with the parents tries to remove the 
cause and enlist their assistance in pro- 
moting the regular attendance of the 
student at school and at work. It de- 
velops often that irregular attendance 
is caused by a student’s health, by illness 
in the family, or by a vocational prob- 
lem. In many instances, home visits as- 
sist materially in solving many juvenile 
delinquency problems by revealing all 
of the factors bearing on a particular 
case of maladjustment at school. Home 
visitation, consistently and constantly, 
has been a part of the continuation pro- 
gram of the Los Angeles City High 
School District. 

The teachers of Metropolitan High 
School during the first two school 
months of 1944 made more than 2,000 
home calls. In normal times it was the 
practice to have every teacher call on 
her own students. Since gasoline ration- 
ing, a selected group of about one-fourth 
of the faculty do most of the home co- 
ordination for the entire faculty. The 
city is divided into areas, and each co- 
ordinator covers one area. These co- 
ordinators teach four hours a day and 
spend two hours each day in home co- 
ordination. The home coordination pro- 
gram extends the influence of the school 
to the entire community and is an excel- 
lent goodwill agency. 


The proper kind of work experience 
is recognized as being worthy of credit 
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toward graduation. In Los Angeles a 
student may receive a maximum of five 
semester periods per semester for such 
work experience, an allowance which is 
the equivalent of the credit earned in 
one regular school subject. 

Assemblies are a very important part 
of the school program. Motion pictures, 
plays, talks, talent shows, debates, and 
exercises observing special days and 
seasons are among the types of program 
commonly offered. Assemblies have the 
additional virtue of breaking the stress 
and strain of a four-hour class period. 
Clubs also make an important contri- 
bution to the student life of the school, 
and several are in operation at Metro- 
politan. The school paper, called The 
Metropolitan Mirror, has won several 
local and national awards. 


Sone fact that usually there are over 

3,000 students and more than thirty 
teachers in the Continuation Depart- 
ment of Metropolitan High School 
makes it possible for a large variety of 
subjects to be offered and for several 
different types of class organization to 
be used. 

The General Continuation type of 
class is planned particularly for students 
who have not yet expressed a desire to 
enter a high-school credit or practical 
arts class. The course content includes 
applied work in English and mathe- 
matics, lessons in penmanship and spell- 
ing, and essential phases of citizenship, 
health, social arts, safety, and occu- 
pations. The classes are offered on three 
different levels—the lowest level being 
for students of less than junior high 
school grade, and the highest level for 
students of senior high school grade and 
ability. Fully as important as the infor- 
mation gained in the class is the care- 
ful, sympathetic counsel given by the 
teacher to help the students adjust both 
their immediate and life problems. 

The Practical Arts Classes include 
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such subjects as woodshop, metal shop, 
cooking for both boys and girls, sewing, 
power sewing, and millinery. In the 
same category should be mentioned also 
classes in art and typewriting. All of the 
classes named cover a four-hour period, 
with the exception of typewriting, which 
is offered for two hours. For the second 
two hours of his work, a typewriting 
student usually takes a two-hour class 
in English, arithmetic, or perhaps art or 
music appreciation. Part of the practi- 
cal arts period is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of citizenship, health, social arts, 
safety, and occupational problems. 

High School Credit Classes cover the 
range of subjects commonly found in 
most high schools. They are offered 
on a four-hour-a-day basis, the student 
thus spending his entire period with 
one teacher. It should be noted that 
four hours once a week are practically 
equivalent in time to five fifty-minute 
periods, which a student would spend 
ona subject if he were in a full-time high 
school. The content of each course and 
the standards to be reached are the same 
as those set by the full-time schools of 
the district. The success of the plan is 
demonstrated by the fact that Metro- 
politan students compete successfully 
with students of other schools when they 
attend the university or take civil serv- 
ice examinations. 


N our hurried life of today, we expect 

so much of our girls and are likely 
to give them so little. At Metropoli- 
tan High School, accordingly, we are 
making a definite effort to meet the 
needs of our working girls. We are at- 
tempting to supplement their inade- 
quacies and to prepare them to earn 
their own living, or to manage their 
lives successfully when a husband be- 
comes the wage-earner. 

As we see girls come and go to Metro- 
politan High School—there were over 



































6,000 last year, ranging in ages from 
15 to 18, inclusive—we conclude that 
we can serve these girls only through 
a personalized form of education, one 
which aims at helping them become 
healthy, happy citizens in our com- 
munity. In order to do this, the con- 
tinuation school must make certain that 
the girl’s initial contact with the school 
is a happy situation. There must be 
counselors, sympathetic and with a 
greater interest in boys and girls than in 
subject matter. These counselors must 
be able to analyze the girls’ needs and 
get at their interests and assign them 
to the right teacher, who carries on 
from there. 

The teacher in the continuation school 
is the all-important factor, for “as is the 
teacher, so is the school.” The old 
Athenians said, “Set a slave to teach 
a child, and you will soon have two 
slaves.” The strongest lessons which 
these teachers teach are those which 
they do not teach but those which ema- 
nate from their personality. 

The second service which the con- 
tinuation school renders to this type of 
girl is in providing a physical check-up. 
Teachers have a personal conference 
with each girl and send immediately to 
the office for referral to the nurse or the 
doctor those girls who are in need of 
special health guidance. The findings of 
this check-up are mailed to the parent 
with a return postcard on which the 
parent indicates whether he will be re- 
sponsible for taking his daughter to his 
own physician or will permit the school 
nurse to follow up through a clinic 
appointment. Thus, many correctible 
physical defects are handled. 

During the past two years, because 
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of the war situation, hundreds of girls, 
sometimes no more than 14 years of 
age, have married boys who were leav- 
ing for training or combat. Since these 
married girls are not wanted in junior 
high schools, they are referred to Metro- 
politan High School and introduced to 
the Brides’ Class. Here they are wel- 
comed by a most understanding teacher- 
nurse and are given guidance. 


The content of the course offered to 
the young brides at Metropolitan High 
School consists of the following : home 
management, which includes budgeting 
the income, intelligent buying, menu 
planning, and flower making ; the art of 
entertaining, which covers duties of a 
hostess, social usage, things to serve, 
and how to serve them; home care of 
the sick, including attention to the home 
medicine chest, the care of the patient, 
the sick room, and first-aid treatment ; 
and child care and development, in 
which are studied heredity and environ- 
ment, caring for the child, normal de- 
velopment, and child training.’ 


OOKING back over the twenty-five 

years that Metropolitan has been 
in operation, it is interesting to note 
that more than 125,000 continuation 
students have come and gone. Many 
former continuation students are now 
citizens of influence in the community, 
and other thousands have found a useful 
niche in the workaday world about 
them. Continuation education in Los 
Angeles has more than proved its worth 
and has made a permanent place for it- 
self in the life of the community. 





1 The preceding paragraphs discussing the 
offering for continuation girls at Metropolitan 
High School were written by Miss Mary Alice 
Jones, girls’ vice-principal. 


Congress Studies Effect of War on Colleges 


The House of Representatives has directed the House Education Committee 
to make a study of the effects of the war on colleges and universities and to make 
recommendations for appropriate legislative action on the part of Congress. For 


these purposes an appropriation of $10,000 was authorized. 








How Richmond Provides for 


Continuation Youth sy ave «. o1son 


N 1940, Richmond was an industrial 

community with a population of 23,- 
642. At the present date the population 
is estimated at 115,000. In 1940, the 
Richmond School District had a popu- 
lation of 6,383. At the present date, its 
population is 23,670. This total is com- 
parable to the total population of Rich- 
mond in 1940. 

The organization of the Kaiser Ship- 
yards, which was the chief cause of this 
growth in population, has necessitated 
a great many adjustments in the com- 
munity and the schools. Among the 
most difficult of these have resulted 
from the fact that in September, 1942, 
the shipyards started to hire 16- and 17- 
year-old minors because of the short- 
age of labor in this area. This particu- 
lar action meant that the continuation 
school of eighteen students in 1940 
would increase—and so it did, until to- 
day it has an enrollment of 1,258. 


HEN the hiring of minors was 

begun by the shipyards and other 
industries, it became necessary to cre- 
ate a continuation school large enough 
in scope to handle 1,300 minors. 

The administrative staff consists of 
the principal, coordinator, registrar, and 
counselor. The principal of the Con- 
tinuation School also is responsible for 
the issuance of work permits in the 
Richmond School District, this allow- 
ing for direct codperation between the 
school and the employer. 

The Continuation School is unique 
in its administration, for it is the only 
continuation school in the State of Cali- 
fornia administered by an evening high 
school. This method of administration 
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4 Probably no other continuation pro- 
gram in the state has ever had such 
rapid expansion as has had that of 
Richmond during the past two or three 
years. The manner in which this city 
has been able to expand its facilities 
almost overnight to care for nearly 
100 times the number of students it 
had formerly illustrates the adapta- 
bility which characterizes all effective 
continuation programs. The Richmond 
set-up, it should be mentioned, is par- 
ticularly interesting in that the con- 
tinuation school is operated as a part 
of the local evening high school. 

Mr. Olson is principal of the Rich- 
mond Union Evening High and Con- 
tinuation Schools. He is president of 
the Northern California Continuation 
Education Association and is a mem- 
ber of the state-wide committee on 
proposed continuation education leg- 
islation. 





was created in 1942 in order that classes 
could be held six days per week if neces- 
sary. This, of course, was before the 
relaxation law was passed. 

Teachers in the Richmond Continu- 
ation School all are employed on an 
hourly basis at the rate of $2.25 per 
hour. Approximately half of the teach- 
ers are from various day schools in the 
school district, where they teach only 
four hours during the day. The other 
half are selected from various indus- 
tries, in order that a more specialized 
approach may be offered in certain sub- 
jects pertaining directly to the student’s 
employment. 

The administration recognizes the 
weaknesses in the teaching that result 




















from teachers’ lack of previous continu- 
ation school experience ; however, a re- 
cent teacher survey indicated’ that the 
teachers are, in other respects, capable. 
They average eight years of teaching 
experience, eight years of work experi- 
ence, and their average age is 36 years. 
All of the teachers are men, except for 
two elementary school supervisors em- 
ployed to teach basic reading and 
writing to illiterates. 


N 1942, because of the sudden rise in 

population and the lack of sufficient 
school housing facilities to carry on the 
continuation program, the continuation 
school sessions were held in two differ- 
ent shipyards and three different other 
local industries. Classes were held from 
8 a.m. to 12 noon, Monday through 
Saturday. 

With the passing of the law of 1943 
allowing for evening continuation 
schools, a solution was reached in the 
problem of school housing. 

With the beginning of the school year, 
1943, the continuation school organized 
classes consisting of four one-hour peri- 
ods, from 6:30 to 10:30 p. m., five 
nights per week, at one of the centrally 
located junior high schools. The same 
junior high school is occupied by two 
four-hour shifts of students in the 
daytime. The entire plant facilities— 
shops, gymnasium, library, classrooms, 
offices—are available to the evening con- 
tinuation students. The program was 
continued under the administration of 
the evening high school. 


HE curriculum in 1942-43 was 

identical in the two shipyards and 
three industries. The subject matter 
consisted of blueprint reading, first aid, 
shipbuilding, and current history. 

In the school year 1943-44 an ex- 
pansion of curriculum was made possi- 
ble by the use of the new school build- 
ings in the evening program. Four sub- 
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jects were offered specifically for the 
girls, and the boys were allowed a choice 
of four out of sixteen subjects. The 
number of subjects available to the girls 
is small because there are only sixty-five 
girls in the continuation school. 

The following subjects are offered to 
the boys: 


Speech English Current Events and 
Blueprint Reading Government 
Labor Problems Social Living 


Shop Mathematics 
General Science 
Model Shipbuilding 
Handicrafts General Shop 
Electric Shop Mechanical Drawing 
Basic Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 


Physical Education 
Spanish 
Machine Shop 


The following subjects are offered to 


the girls: 
Office Practice Penmanship 
Typing Bookkeeping 


In 1943-44 the curriculum was re- 
vised so that each subject was taught 
for a period of two hours. As a result, 
the choice of subjects was narrowed 
down to two subjects per semester, but 
the same number of subjects was still 
offered. It was felt by the adminis- 
tration that a longer period would allow 
for a better opportunity for guidance 
by the instructors and for socialized 
methods of instruction. 

Efforts have been made by the Rich- 
mond Continuation School to formu- 
late some type of health program. All 
boys attending physical education re- 
ceive out of their two-hour period a 
twenty-minute lecture on personal hy- 
giene. One-half of the remaining time 
is devoted to calisthenics, and the other 
half is used for supervised recreation. 


With the codperation of the State De- 
partment of Public Health, Division of 
Venereal Diseases, every boy in school 
receives four hours of lectures, supple- 
mented by visual aids. Following this 
introduction the boys are called on for 
voluntary blood tests. Approximately 
65 per cent responded for these tests 
during the school year 1943-44. With 
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the codperation of the Contra Costa 
County Public Health Association, 
every student in the school was fluoro- 
scoped last year as part of a preventive 
tuberculosis campaign in the county. 


In all probability, both of these test- 
ing programs will be repeated in the 
spring of 1945. Sufficient follow-up was 
provided by the two agencies involved 
in cases that warranted further treat- 
ment. 


HE student personnel of the Rich- 

mond Continuation School is com- 
posed of 16- and 17-year-old minors, 
a majority of whom do not have a 
healthy attitude toward education. The 
various causes for their attitude, as 
stated by the boys themselves, are as 
follows: (1) They are accepted by the 
employer as adults to do adult work in 
competition with adults and draw the 
same wages as adults; they feel, there- 
fore, that they should be treated as 
adults. (2) In a majority of cases they 
have been unsuccessful in regular day 
school. (3) They face induction into 
the military services, this fact particu- 
larly affecting the attitude of 17-year- 
old boys. (4) The out-of-state schools, 
from which so many of them come, have 
been lax about providing for com- 
pulsory school attendance. 


A recent survey of the students pro- 
vided the following statistics concerning 
family and educational background, vo- 
cational interests, and abilities: 

65 per cent of the boys were born in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, and Missouri; 

73.25 per cent of the boys are living with 
parents or blood relatives ; 

69.75 per cent of the minors’ fathers are 
engaged in shipyard occupations ; 

66 per cent of the students claim higher than 
eighth grade education ; 

76.25 per cent of the students attended their 
last regular day school out-of-state. These 
students are not products of the California 
educational system, and there is a definite need 
to revise the curriculum constantly to fit the 
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former education and the current needs of 
these students ; 

only 11 out of 93 welders express a desire to 
follow the welding trade in the future ; 

only seven continuation students want to 
return to full-time school ; 

18.25 per cent want to farm after the war. 

Since 85 per cent of the students are 
employed by the Kaiser Shipyards, an 
extensive cooperative program has been 
developed between the Continuation 
School and the Richmond Shipyards. 
There are four shipyards, and the per- 
sonnel manager of each yard is responsi- 
ble for the minors employed in his yard. 
A youth coérdinator has been appointed 
in each yard, subject to the approval 
of the school. This youth codrdinator 
gives guidance to minors employed in 
his yard, enforces and administers child 
labor laws under the jurisdiction of the 
Richmond School Department and the 
California State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, and codperates with 
the school department in regard to stu- 
dent attendance in the continuation 
school. 


T is our belief that the Richmond 

Continuation School is justified by 
the contributing influence it has on the 
student’s life. Not much subject matter 
may be taught to some of these students 
in their four hours per week, but we feel 
that we have instilled in most of them 
a certain degree of citizenship responsi- 
bility and the recognition of authority. 

We make no attempt to force any sub- 
ject on the student. Instead, we do try 
to have him enroll in subjects related 
to his own particular interests and to 
stimulate him to further action regard- 
ing these interests. A moderate testing 
and visual aids program is being planned 
for the spring semester of 1945. 

The school is set up for the duration 
only. What becomes of the part-time 
school after the war is over remains to 
be determined by those conditions that 
will follow when victory is won. 
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Continuation 
San Diego 


AN DIEGO, in common with many 

other California cities, has traveled 
in the space of a few short years from 
the depths of depression to the heights 
of a war boom, with all the attendant 
problems and social phenomena. Such 
conditions as lack of adequate housing, 
lack of adequate entertainment, lack of 
adequate transportation, lack of ade- 
quate labor supply, are now present, to- 
gether with other factors such as ex- 
cessively rapid population growth, the 
influx of transient workers and migrant 
youth, increased juvenile delinquency, 
the expansion of defense industries 
and attendant labor shortages, a larger 
school population, and an increased 
number of employed youth. In addition 
to the above, remember the very large 
numbers of Service people from the 
various military and naval establish- 
ments in our locality, and you have a 
bird’s-eye picture of a war-time Cali- 
fornia community. 

Such a state of affairs certainly has 
affected our city schools in many ways, 
and our continuation school in particu- 
lar. San Diego Unified School District, 
in addition to having forty-eight ele- 
mentary schools, maintains six junior 
high schools, two junior-senior high 
schools, three senior high schools, one 
vocational high school, and a separate 
continuation high school. 


HIS school, the E. R. Snyder Con- 

tinuation High School, has been in 
operation as a separate school since 
1921. It always has numbered among 
its students three groups of people: 
those who have left school for economic 
or employment reasons and who wish 
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4q As so many of the articles of this 
symposium point out, continuation 
education has had its greatest growth 
_a@s a result of the war. Amongst the 
communities where the expansion 
has been most rapid is San Diego, 
and so the accompanying report on 
aspects of the continuation program 
in that city is particularly interesting. 
Mr. Landon is principal of the E. R. 
Snyder Continuation High School in 
San Diego. Following six years of 
supervising vocational education for 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Los Angeles subsequent to 
World War L he went to the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education in 
1927 and served there for two years in 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. In 1929, he became director of 
vocational and continuation educa- 
tion for the San Diego City Schools 
and in 1933 was appointed to his pres- 
ent position. Mrs. Cox has been dean 
of the E. R. Snyder Continuation High 
School since 1930. In addition to her 
duties as dean, she serves as coérdi- 
nator between the home, the school, 
and community service agencies. 





to work while attending school; those 
who have become socially or education- 
ally unadjusted in the large secondary 
schools of the city; and, finally, those 
young adults who may wish to make 
up educational deficiencies for personal 
reasons and who have the time to do so. 

Because of the divers nature of its 
school population this school must meet 
the needs of its employed youth by offer- 
ing those things that will be most help- 
ful to youth engaged in the usual type 
of juvenile employment, and it must 
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offer also work of academic nature to 
those who wish to take work for credit 
so as to graduate eventually from high 
school. It must maintain a very flexible 
program so that a student may enter 
and may leave at any time during the 
school year, and it must maintain its 
classes from 8:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
each day of the school week. And be- 
cause its students may come for only 
a few hours per day or week, its in- 
struction must be on a highly individual 
basis. 

The war growth of the community has 
been reflected in the size and character 
of this school’s population. In 1943-44 
this school had a total enrollment of 
2,116, which was approximately double 
that of 1939-40. Of these students, one- 
third were girls and two-thirds were 
boys, while during the depression the 
girls far outnumbered the boys. Practi- 
cally all the students were employed for 
at least a few hours per day in 1944, 
two-thirds of them coming for only four 
hours per week. During the depression 
years, less than 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents had full-time work, so fifteen-hour 
programs per week were in the ma- 
jority. In 1944 the greatest number of 
students were in the 16- or 17-year-age 
group and were at approximately the 
tenth grade level. The student turnover 
in 1944 was very great—because of the 
large numbers of transient youth in the 
community and the migratory character 
of some of our labor coming from the 
southwest portions of the United States. 


BECAUSE of the various types of 

youth mentioned heretofore as usu- 
ally found in the makeup of our student 
body at Snyder, it has been felt in San 
Diego that the continuation school in 
this community is largely an adjustment 
or an opportunity school and that its 
students are, in great measure, those 
for whose needs the regular high schools 
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of the city for one reason or another 
have been unable to find the answer. 


Even in depression years, when eco- 
nomic need was great, a survey showed 
that only 23 per cent of junior workers 
were forced out of regular school be- 
cause of economic difficulties. During 
depression days a thorough analysis 
showed that other reasons were more 
responsible for transfers to this school. 
The boys and girls who were obtaining 
jobs and transferring to Snyder were 
there really because they lacked the 
mental ability, the physical structure, 
the emotional stability, or the social 
adaptability to profit from full-time 
school. They had found a job the easiest 
way out of a situation of frustration. 
The treatment evolved by the school, 
accordingly, had to be designed to re- 
move these frustrations, to give a feel- 
ing of success, and to rehabilitate the 
individual in his own self-respect. 


The present school population con- 
tains a large percentage of this same 
type of youths, but added to them now 
are many of higher caliber and many 
better adjusted students who ordinarily 
would have finished high school through 
the regular channels. These latter stu- 
dents have been attracted into industry 
for patriotic reasons or by the lure of 
big money. Then, too, there are large 
numbers of boys who have hitch-hiked 
out from Oklahoma, Texas, or Missouri 
to see the country and make some money 
and then hitch-hike home again. 

If we keep the composition of the 
studentbody in mind, it becomes evident 
that in depression years as well as in 


war-time years each and every boy and. 


girl must be treated as a special kind of 
person or individual ; and courses must 
be designed to meet each youth’s own 
particular needs and problems. With 
this in view we have set up a counseling 
system with the objective of discovering 
some aptitude in each student which can 





























be capitalized upon, a system to help 
the student find himself. 

With the slightest clue, we set up a 
course to help the individual develop his 
aptitude. During the depression days 
this led to long-term individual plan- 
ning. A few simple examples will illus- 
trate. Ihe boy who wanted to raise 
poultry received scientific instruction in 
the latest methods advised by the farm 
bureau—these same methods translated 
by the instructor in simple terminology. 
A counselor supervised the use of these 
methods in the field and brought back 
suggestions. The boy who wished to be 
a janitor received the elements of sani- 
tary engineering in the classroom and 
put them into effect in the school build- 
ing. A girl was trained in child care 
and given experience in child clinics. 
A girl who wished to work for room and 
board was given maid service training 
and supervised on the job. 

Every course in the school was de- 
signed to train, to place, to give satis- 
faction, and a feeling of achievement. 
Vocational courses were codrdinated 
with others of academic value, but the 
vocational objective was stressed, and it 
was the intention to help the student 
make a plan for life, wherever possible. 


ODAY the revision of the curricu- 

lum to meet war needs has been an 
important factor in the adjustment pro- 
gram undertaken at this school, and it 
has been one filled with difficulties. 
With greatly increased enrollment in 
continuation classes, with the high 
wages and minimum skills necessary in 
war-time employment, and with the 
imminence of induction into the armed 
forces the making of long-term indi- 
vidual plans is difficult. 

There are two main obstacles. With- 
out the background of depression days 
when there were no jobs, our present 
adolescent youth do not conceive of an 
economy where they cannot pick a job 
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and discard it at will. In addition, they 
feel that to make a long-term plan is 
futile in that they cannot tell whether 
or not they will come back to fulfill it. 

Bowing somewhat to these forces, we 
have had to make our objectives in 
Snyder more immediate, though long- 
time planning still is advocated where 
possible. Courses have been instituted 
to review arithmetic and science and 
bring the boy to the standaid required 
by the Army and Navy. Drill in all 
fundamental processes has been stressed 
and a teacher assigned fifteen hours a 
week to such courses. Short-unit 
courses have been evolved to help the 
merchant with his labor shortage. In 
addition, longer courses have been set 
up which may have ultimate value in 
the planning for life, such as those for 
corpsmen and navy nurses. For the 
transient group of boys, information has 
been assembled about types of assign- 
ment in the Armed Forces, and short- 
unit courses set up to enable them to 
get their ratings upon induction. 

The question of individual and group 
health is extremely important in times 
like these. We all are familiar with the 
disturbing picture of how, because of 
physical impairment, our man-resources 
have been limited, not only in the Serv- 
ices but also in the industrial area upon 
which so much of the nation’s defense 
depends. Education for health improve- 
ment has been given increased stress in 
the instructional program at Snyder, 
therefore, so that our boys and girls may 
have an awareness of the need for per- 
sonal fitness and so that acceptable 
health standards in the home, the com- 
munity, and in the place of employment 
may be maintained. 

Increased codperation between the 
various health agencies and the school 
has been inaugurated by the school 
nurse. Many students new to the com- 
munity need and receive reliable infor- 
mation as to available community medi- 
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cal and dental services and facilities. 
Health examinations, dental examina- 
tions, and various inoculations have 
been carried out, and health awareness 
is developed through organized instruc- 
tion and courses in which the emphasis 
has been placed upon: 


. Better nutrition. 

. Prevention and control of disease. 

. Prevention of accidents and emergency 
care, 

. Developing healthy mental attitudes. 

. Home care of the sick. 

. Infant and child care. 


be on-_ 


Nw 


AS important as adjusting the cur- 
riculum of the school to meet edu- 
cational needs of war-time continuation 
students is the main function of any con- 
tinuation school—that of adjusting the 
boy or girl to world, community, and 
family conditions, that of turning out 
a well-balanced, socially adaptable indi- 
vidual and a good citizen. Years ago 
Snyder decided that this was the main 
reason for its existence and that every 
force in the community should be 
brought to bear upon the problems of 
these boys and girls who are mal- 
adjusted to conditions surrounding 
them. Codrdinators were assigned, 
whose function it was to seek help from 
the indicated agencies, the employers, 
and the families. 

The agencies called upon for assist- 
ance have changed with the years, at 
least in their emphases. In depression 
years the most basic needs were bodily 
ones, and charitable organizations were 
called upon for food, shelter, and 
clothing. Glasses, dental work, lunches, 
and carfare were furnished to needy 
cases. Any boy or girl could count on 
getting any type of aid in rehabilitating 
himself, from a pair of shoes to a made 
job. The secondary need was for the 
building of morale, and worth-while 
jobs were manufactured to let the boys 
and girls pay for what they got. In ad- 
dition, all the recreational agencies were 
called upon to furnish them with oppor- 
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tunities for wholesome play. Present- 
day needs are radically different, so the 
emphasis in codrdination has shifted to 
other agencies. 


The present-day needs are for sta- 
bility, a feeling of continuity between 
present and future, and a belief in a real 
set of values. The boys feel they will 
be here today and gone tomorrow, and 
the girls know their boys are going. 
Faced with the transitory nature of ex- 
periences for which they have had no 
preparation, these youths tend to lose 
their feelings of security. In addition, 
they are drawing wages out of all pro- 
portion to their skills and have more 
money to spend than they have had be- 
fore—and feel they have not long to 
spend it. These conditions have created 
a whole new set of needs—mostly social 
and psychological. They call for help 
from home, from agencies devoted to 
the welfare of youth, from employers, 
and from the law. 


At Snyder three codrdinators work 
half-time, each attempting to bring these 
agencies, the school, the home, and the 
youth into focus and to help him work 
through the chaos which is his present 
life. 

One coordinator is concerned solely 
with employer-employee relationships, 
attempting to see that the employee 
gives value received and achieves some 
stability and desirable work habits on 
the job—this in contrast to depression 
days when the codrdinator’s main func- 
tion was to see that the employer paid 
fair wages and maintained decent health 
standards. One codrdinator divides her 
time between the homes and the health 
agencies, attempting to build up and 
maintain health standards. 

The third coérdinator divides her 
time between the home and the social 
agencies, the probation office, and the 
juvenile bureau of the police, attempt- 
ing to adjust the young worker to the 
emotional, social, and economic up- 


























heaval that is present-day life. An ex- 
ample of what is being done in this latter 
area is the weekly conference of the pro- 
bation officers and the codrdinator on 
all mutual cases; they work on prob- 
lems such as may arise when both 
parents work swing shift and furnish 
no parental guidance during the evening 
hours; they take up matters of social 
delinquency or of broken homes. 


rapa all units of the school system 
are affected by community con- 
ditions, very close codrdination between 
the other secondary schools and the con- 
tinuation school is mandatory. 

The San Diego City School adminis- 
tration maintains in the central office a 
Bureau of Child Guidance, staffed with 
a part-time psychiatrist, three psycholo- 
gists, and eleven visiting teacher-attend- 
ance counselors who also are assigned 
to work in designated schools. The Bu- 
reau worker assigned Snyder spends a 
day and a half talking to the young 
workers and checking guidance plans. 
He, with the coordinator, recommends 
school programs and health, psychologi- 
cal, and psychiatric measures where and 
when necessary. 

Bureau workers in the various sec- 
ondary schools frequently have referred 
to them cases of youth maladjusted in 
their regular school setup. A transfer 
from the regular school to continuation 
school is effected when the individual- 
ized approach possible at the Continu- 
ation School is needed as a major part 
of the treatment plan for the student. 
A fine, mutually coéperative working 
relationship in handling these special 
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cases has grown up between the Bureau 
and the Continuation School and be- 
tween the Continuation School and 
other secondary schools. 


Within the building, the dean and 
the vice-principal head up the guidance 
program, and every teacher is trained . 
to give help to each individual student 
and to adapt the program to his needs. 
In short, every available agency is co- 
ordinated in an attempt to help these 
youths in their time of need. 


Foes the foregoing is an attempt on 
the part of the writers to give some 
of the aspects of a program of continu- 
ation education in a growing, booming, 
expanding social scene with all the at- 
tendant problems resulting from this 
growth. We have touched on those as- 
pects other than problems having to do 
directly with employment of youth, in 
order to indicate that a community pro- 
gram of continuation education compre- 
hends more than merely entertaining 
an employed minor for four hours per 
week. 


We feel that the Snyder Continuation 
School is a guidance institution pri- 
marily, an opportunity school for meet- 
ing the problems of employed youth. 
We also feel that its program has been 
successful in so doing within the limits 
set by the size of the enrollment on the 
one hand, and by the size and compe- 
tence of the staff and the building and 
material resources on the other, and at 
a time when all community and school 
resources are expanded and burdened to 
the utmost. 


The Soviet Also Has Juvenile Delinquents 


Russia’s children go bad, too, the Associated Press reports from Moscow. 
Seeking to combat juvenile delinquency, the Soviet Union has decreed that chil- 
dren under 16 may not attend movies without special permission from authorities. 
“When permission is granted,” reads the dispatch, “children must be accompanied 
by teachers or approved adult school leaders.” Another decree forbids juveniles 
to accept employment during their spring vacations, ostensibly so that they may 


catch up on homework and improve scholastic records. 








Continuation 


New Legislation 


N 1911 the Wisconsin legislature en- 

acted into law the first provisions for 
compulsory attendance in continuation 
schools of all working children. Eight 
years later the California continuation 
schools evolved in response to the same 
needs of working minors which had in- 
spired the Wisconsin legislation. 

Continuation education offers new 
horizons of opportunity for helping 
youth to get along successfully with 
others. In continuation schools, subject 
matter is as diversified as the needs of 
the pupils. The emphasis is not upon 
things, but upon life. The training of 
personality is the most important job. 
Here is an attempt to solve the old ques- 
tion of mass education on an individual 
basis. The program revolves around 
human relationships and requires ex- 
pert teachers of true sensitiveness. 

Today, however, continuation edu- 
cation has grown up in California, as 
in most of our states. The past twenty- 
five years have brought it through the 
experimental stage, and we now are 
ready to improve and strengthen the 
program of service. 

These new schools are unhampered 
by tradition, but they have had a 
struggle from the start to overcome the 
orthodoxy of academic thinking, which 
calls for group instruction, group test- 
ing, and group progress. 


DMINISTRATORS of continu- 
ation education programs, mem- 
bers of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and other school people have 
been aware for some time of the inade- 
quacy of the Education Code’s pro- 
visions relating to continuation edu- 
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Group Seeks 


q By CARL E. BASH 





q The author of this article is chair- 
man of the State Legislative Commit- 
tee on Continuation Education, and, 
therefore, his article outlining the 
legislation which continuation people 
are sponsoring in the current session 
of the State Legislature is particularly 
important. 

Mr. Bash is principal of the San 
Francisco Continuation School and 
has been active in promoting better 
opportunities through continuation 
education since being appointed a 
teacher in the San Francisco Contin- 
uation School in August, 1926. His 
faith in continuation schooling is best 
testified by a statement which he 
made recently before an educational 
conference, “I would be happy to 
spend the remainder of my active 
years in continuation education.” 





cation. In view of the fact that a study 
of the organization, administration, and 
financial support of public school edu- 
cation is being made currently by the 
subcommittee on education of the Cali- 
fornia State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission appointed by 
the Governor, it has appeared to many 
of us that the present is an opportune 
time to examine the continuation edu- 
cation provisions of the Education Code 
and to recommend changes in the law. 

With this purpose in mind, the Bu- 
reau of Continuation Education of the 
State Department called a series of 
meetings last fall to formulate, discuss, 
and recommend proposals for changes 
in the Education Code. Two prelimi- 
nary meetings were held, one at Rich- 
mond, the other at Los Angeles, which 























were attended by continuation school 
representatives of school districts from 
Eureka to San Diego. At these two con- 
ferences, discussions centered on several 
problems, the solution of which requires 
legislative action. 

The state superintendent, at the re- 
quest of the chief of the Bureau of Con- 
tinuation Education, then invited about 
twenty-five continuation education ad- 
ministrators, superintendents, princi- 
pals of day and evening schools, and 
representatives of child welfare agen- 
cies, labor, and management to meet 
as a state-wide advisory committee in 
Fresno on November 10. 


STATEMENT of the problems 

discussed at that session and a sum- 
mary of the recommendations for legis- 
lative action which were agreed upon 
are as follows: 

1. Should educational opportunities 
be made available to all minors subject 
to compulsory continuation education? 

The Education Code makes a dis- 
tinction between school districts having 
less than fifty minors living within their 
boundaries who are subject to continu- 
ation education provisions of the Code 
and those having fifty or more such 
minors. Only the latter districts are re- 
quired to maintain special continuation 
classes. 

There would appear to be no differ- 
ence between the educational needs of 
minors subject to compulsory continu- 
ation education whether they live in dis- 
tricts having less than fifty or more than 
fifty. This year only 55 out of a total 
of over 300 high school districts re- 
ported continuation classes. The large 
majority of school districts have at least 
a few minors of continuation school age 
who had withdrawn from school, and 
the number of such minors living in a 
given district is a purely accidental cir- 
cumstance having no relation to the 
needs of the minors for schooling. The 
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exemption of districts having less than 
fifty minors subject to the law has re- 
sulted in the denial of educational oppor- 
tunities to thousands of youths. 

The Advisory Committee proposes 
that the distinction between districts be 
removed and that an instructional pro- 
gram be provided for any minors re- 
siding within a high school district— 
provided, however, that if there are less 
than fifty such minors they may be en- 
rolled in regular high school classes or 
in an approved home study program. It 
is assumed that adequate state financial 
support will be provided. 

The existing provisions which pro- 
vide liberally for exemptions will be re- 
tained. In addition to the provision that 
minors may be “disqualified for attend- 
ance . . . because of their physical or 
mental conditions or because of personal 
services that must be rendered their de- 
pendents,” there is the further provision 
that up to 5 per cent of the employed 
minors may be exempted from com- 
pulsory attendance if it appears “that 
the interests of any minor will suffer if 
he is compelled to attend a special con- 
tinuation class.” 

2. Should continuation education be 
more adequately financed? 

Continuation education generally 
costs more per unit of average daily at- 
tendance than regular high school edu- 
cation. From district to district, of 
course, these costs vary greatly. In 
some schools which maintain exception- 
ally good programs the costs of the con- 
tinuation program range from 40 to 100 
per cent more than the costs of the regu- 
lar high school program. 

The costs of continuation education 
should be higher than those of regu- 
lar high schools, for this type of edu- 
cation is personalized instruction to 
meet the individual needs and the indi- 
vidual indifferences of the student. For 
example, the services rendered to stu- 
dents include: (1) placement on jobs, 
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(2) follow-up on jobs, (3) issuing 
work permits, (4) vocational guidance, 
(5) special attendance adjustment, 
(6) planning and preparing curriculum 
material suited to the needs of the stu- 
dent, (7) small classes which will meet 
the needs of special groups, (8) health 
and safety education and guidance, and 
(9) adequate records of employment 
and employment follow-up. 

Added to the cost of these services 
is the expense of instructing about ten 
enrollees for every unit of a.d.a. instead 
of about one and one-quarter, which 
is the number of enrollees per a. d. a. 
in regular high schools. The present 
method of financing continuation edu- 
cation on the basis of a.d.a. is entirely in- 
adequate. In the provision of the above- 
mentioned services, a great amount of 
expert ability and time on the part of 
administrators, codrdinators, counsel- 
ors, and teachers brings very little extra 
reimbursement from state or federal 
funds. 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mends that to finance continuation edu- 
cation adequately a plan similar to the 
one used for financing the education 
of handicapped children should be 
adopted. This would provide excess 
costs up to $200 per a.d.a. over and 
above the regular state apportionment. 
Since continuation pupils represent less 
than 1 per cent of the total a.d.a. for 
secondary schools, the amount of ad- 
ditional apportionment would not loom 
large in the total budget. Total a. d. a. 
in continuation schools for 1943-44 was 
2,796. Total a. d. a. for all high schools 
and non-district junior colleges was 


310,107. 

3. Should the Education Code pro- 
vide for continuation high schools? 

The Education Code provides that 
“the high schools of the state are desig- 
nated as four-year high schools, junior 
high schools, senior high schools, and 
evening high schools.” There is no Code 
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provision for continuation high schools. 
Wherever continuation schools are es- 
tablished, therefore, they must comply 
with the Code provisions and State 
Board of Education regulations govern- 
ing the day high school or the evening 
high school. Separate high schools for 
continuation students that have been es- 
tablished in the past generally have fol- 
lowed the pattern of the day high school. 
The more general practice is for special 
continuation classes to be set up to meet 
the needs of continuation students and 
for these classes to be attached for ap- 
portionment purposes to a high school. 

During the past year, fourteen schools 
devoted either in whole or in part to 
continuation education were organized 
as separate day high schools and re- 
ceived institutional apportionments 
from the state funds on the same basis 
as the regular day high schools. 

Recently, the legality of some of these 
schools has been questioned—because 
they do not have many full-time pupils, 
their curriculum does not fit the pattern 
of the regular high school, grade levels 
are not maintained, and high school 
credits and diplomas are not stressed. 
The continuation high school really is 
a distinct type of school, calling for a 
diversified curriculum and different 
standards. 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mends that the Education Code be 
amended to provide specifically for con- 
tinuation high schools, with standards 
to be established by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, distinct from the 
regular day high schools. Such action 
would remove the question of the legal- 
ity of those continuation high schools 
which can meet these standards and 
would make possible a flexible program 
in the few districts which have a suf- 
ficient enrollment to warrant the organi- 
zation of a separate continuation school. 

4. Should married minors be required 
to attend continuation classes? 




















There is no legal authority provided 
for the exemption of married minors 
from school attendance and, conversely, 
there is no legal means of compelling 
the attendance of those over 14. As the 
situation exists today, many young girls 
from 14 to 18, whose husbands are over- 
seas, are neither in school nor work- 
ing. Other cases exist where both the 
young husband and wife are working 
and neither is attending school. 

Married minors are required to ob- 
tain work permits, and there are no 
provisions in the Code exempting them 
from attending continuation classes. 
The Attorney General has ruled, how- 
ever, that they cannot now be compelled 
to attend school, presumably because 
their parents are no longer responsible 
for them and cannot be served with a 
court summons for the purpose. 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mends that the Education Code should 
be revised so that married minors under 
18 years of age will be required to at- 
tend continuation classes unless con- 
ditions are such that it is for the best 
interests of the minors to exempt them. 

5. Should the act permitting classes 
other than those 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. be 
permitted to lapse? 


At the 1943 legislative session, an 
act was passed which empowers the 
Governor to issue permits authorizing 
the holding of continuation classes at 
hours other than those between 8 a. m. 
and 5 p.m.—heretofore continuation 
classes had been limited to the 8 a. m. 
to 5 p.m. time range. This act was a 
war measure which remains in effect 
ninety days after the adjournment of 
the fifty-sixth regular session or until 
the end of the war, whichever occurs 
first. 


Last year thirty-five school districts 
applied for and were issued permits 
under this act. The chief reasons given 
for the applications were unavailability 
of teaching personnel, classrooms, shops, 
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and equipment between 8 a. m. and 5 
p.m. ; difficulty in adjusting minors’ em- 
ployment so that they can attend at these 
hours ; and ability of the school to offer 
pupils a wider range of class offerings 
if evening classes are opened to them. 
In view of the facts that war con- 
ditions require the services of thousands 
of minors in war industries and that the 
school facilities of many school districts 
still are severely taxed, the Advisory 
Committee recommends that the law be 
reénacted in its present form for another 
biennium. 
6. Problems relating to work permits. 
Evidence from the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Bay region indicates that 
the increase in employment of minors 
is greater than the National Average 
Report in 1942 of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. California is an important war 
production center, and the increase in 
working minors during the past four 
years has been astounding. Many of 
these minors have come into the state 
during this period without their fami- 
lies, and it is essential that protective 
measures be taken for their health and 
welfare. One way to accomplish this 
aim would be to strengthen the Child 
Labor and Compulsory Education laws. 
Dr. Lillian B. Hill of the State De- 
partment, in charge of permits, and the 
State Reconstruction and Reémploy- 
ment Commission, through its subcom- 
mittee on child labor laws in California, 
are combining in an effort to strengthen 
and improve working conditions and 
hours for working minors. Dr. Hill is 
attempting to have all laws pertaining to 
permits for working minors coérdinated 
into one chapter. The Reconstruction 
and Reémployment Commission is sub- 
mitting amendments to the child labor 
laws, one of which will raise the mini- 
mum age for employment in manufac- 
turing establishments to 16 years. The 
present law makes 15 the basic age for 
employment, but permits employment 
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at 14 if the family is in need of the 
service of the child. Since the passage 
of the Social Security Act, with pro- 
visions for employer compensation, old 
age and survivor’s insurance, and aid 
to dependent children, we cannot defend 
the employment of 14-year-old children 
for family support. 

In the new legislation, hazardous 
occupations will be prohibited from em- 
ploying minors below age 18. 


HE inadequacy of the Continuation 

Act in California has been responsi- 
ble during the past twenty-five years 
for creating thousands of educational 
orphans. Because working minors 16 
to 18 years of age have been ignored in 
school districts where there are less than 
fifty of this age, educational privileges 
have been denied to boys and girls in 
many of the high school districts in 
California. 
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Dr. John K. Norton of Columbia 
University testified at a hearing held 
by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor that “we have had to reject 
at least 2,000,000 4-F’s because they 
were denied educational opportunity.” 
No doubt, California has furnished her 
share. 


Education in a democracy is the guar- 
antee of freedom from mental slavery. 
In continuation education we hope that 
thousands of boys and girls not attend- 
ing regular school will be brought to in- 
telligent citizenship. Continuation edu- 
cation alone can help bring new oppor- 
tunities to young workers—but in Cali- 
fornia it must be strengthened so that 
its efforts toward developing the social 
and the personal competence of all the 
working minors may be extended to all 
the high school districts in California. 


Opportunities for Pharmacy Students 


The war has caused a shortage of pharmacists in every American community, 
according to a recent survey by the National Pharmacy Committee; and unless 
more young people are attracted to the profession of pharmacy in the next few 
years, the services of the neighborhood drug store, for so many years an integral 
part of American life, will be impaired and, what is more important, public health 
will suffer. As a result of the shortage, also, a great many colleges of pharmacy 
may have to close their doors unless additional students are enrolled. 

Careful surveys indicate that the shortage of practicing pharmacists can be 
estimated conservatively at 6,500 by January, 1946, and this estimate is made 
assuming the return to pharmacy of 10,000 of the 14,000 pharmacists now in the 
armed services. At present, it cannot be forecast accurately how much greater 
this shortage will be because of the number that may be required for an expanded 
Army, a world-wide U. S. Navy, or for important work in rehabilitation centers 


for the wounded. 


A most startling factor is the downward trend of replacements. Pharmacy 
student enrollments have dropped from a normal of 8,800 to 7,000 in the fall of 
1942; to 4,300 in the spring of 1943; to 3,600 in the fall of 1943; to 2,700 in the 
spring of 1944. Only 800 will graduate in 1944, while between 200 and 300 can 
be expected to graduate in 1945 and in succeeding years till the war’s end. 

What are these opportunities? According to a release from the National 
Pharmacy Committee: “The profession of pharmacy requires high school edu- 
cation. It offers the serious and ambitious student many exceptional opportunities 
in the postwar era. The labor market will be gutted with ex-service men com- 
peting for jobs, but pharmacy will be free of any over-crowding.” 

The National Pharmacy Committee, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., 
will supply teachers or educational organizations with information on this subject. 
Counselors will be interested in a booklet which it has for distribution, free of 


charge, “Your Future In Pharmacy.” 




















A Practical 


Homemaking 


AST year at Albany High School the 
senior girls and I were faced with 
the problem: “How can we best use 
our homemaking cottage to give ex- 
perience applicable to family life.” We 
wanted to design a practical course in 
homemaking and make the best use of 
the furnished cottage provided by the 
board of education. The following para- 
graphs outline the survey course which 
the girls helped me plan to meet our 
needs. It is a course designed so that 
several activities can be carried on 
simultaneously in order that broad prob- 
lems of family living may be presented. 
As a first step in this new program, 
we moved our classes to the home- 
making cottage so that the atmosphere 
of a home would be in evidence. 

The survey course described below 
as Homemaking I and II is but one 
phase of the home economics work 
taught in Albany High School, skill 
courses in foods and clothing also being 
offered. All senior girls are required 
to take one year of homemaking— 
Homemaking I during the first semester 
and either Homemaking II, Foods, or 
Clothing during the second semester. 
The period for all courses is fifty-five 
minutes in length. 


OMEMAKING I, the first se- 

mester course, consists of the fol- 
lowing units: three weeks of nutrition 
and meal planning, two weeks of cook- 
ing, two weeks of clothing, four weeks 
of child care, four weeks of family re- 
lations, one week of flower arrange- 
ment, and two weeks of review. The 
units are planned for four days a week, 
the fifth day being devoted to general 





Offering in 


q By MARIAN O. NOTVEDT 





q How to make a high school pro- 
gram in homemaking practical and to 
offer instruction in terms of actual 
homeliving and social relationships 
is the theme which runs throughout 
this article. The manuscript was 
prepared late last spring by Miss 
Notvedt while she was still head of 
the Home Economics Department at 
Albany High School. This fall she be- 
came a member of the Home Econom- 
ics Department at Stockton Junior 
College. 

Before going to Albany, Miss 
Notvedt had taught two years in Los 
Gatos Union High School and before 
that some eleven years in Oregon 
high schools. 





discussion of problems arising during 
the week or to new subject matter. 

The diagram included shows a typical 
week’s work for the Homemaking I 
class, illustrating how the class is di- 
vided into four groups, each carrying 
on the activities included in one of the 
units enumerated above. The following 
outline will give some idea of the work 
in which these groups are engaged : 

Group 1, Foods and Nutrition. In 
cooking, two girls prepare and serve 
four meals, having one guest present at 
each. Each girl is head cook for one 
week, in which time she bears the full 
responsibility of the cooking, while the 
assistant cook prepares the vegetables 
and is responsible for the table. Because 
the ration points are few in the cottage, 
the student learns how to plan and pre- 
pare meatless meals. 

Girls are encouraged to invite mothers 
and boy friends so as to secure experi- 
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Schedule for One Week's Work in Homemaking I 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 8 Group 4 
No. in Group 2 2 8 8 
Location of Kitchen Bedroom Living room Dining room 
Group 
Monday Planning conference | Planning Study Unit I Study Unit I 
with instructor conference 
with 
instructor 
Tuesday Shopping for Sewing Discussion with Observation of pre- 
groceries instructor school nursery 
Wednesday Preparation of and | Sewing Study and comple- | Discussion with 
serving of lunch for tion of Unit I instructor 
four 
Thursday Preparation of din- | Sewing Discussion with Observation of pre- 
ner for four instructor school nursery 
(served at 6) 
Friday General discussion 
Problems arising during the week or new subject matter. 








ence in various types of social relation- 
ships. The girls do all their own shop- 
ping and planning of menus. 

Group 2, Clothing. The two weeks 
in clothing are speut either in making 
a new garment or in renovating gar- 
ments in their present wardrobe. 

Group 3, Family Relations. The girls 
learn to budget money, manage a home, 
and study family relations as well as 
other factors in family life. 

Group 4, Child Care. From family 
relations the student goes on to child 
care. The girls are given an oppor- 
tunity to observe small preschool chil- 
dren at the Albany Pre-School Nursery 
while they study child care and training. 


N advanced Homemaking the girls 

study interior decorating and make 
practical application of their study by 
decorating a room in the cottage or by 
choosing accessories for a room already 
furnished. 


These girls are responsible for the 
weekly care of the cottage and make a 
study of care for the house. For clean- 
ing, two girls are assigned to a room 
or group of rooms for a week. Then 
one girl rotates to another group each 





week, this leaving one girl to instruct 
the newcomer on methods of cleaning 
and the use of cleaning devices. 

The girls responsible for the kitchen 
plan, prepare, and serve a guest lunch- 
eon, inviting one guest and the instruc- 
tor, thus gaining experience in serving 
four persons. After every girl has 
served a luncheon, she serves a guest 
dinner or buffet supper. Every girl is 
given an opportunity to prepare the 
food and serve a simple tea to a few 
guests. 

In order that the girls may be ex- 
perienced in entertaining and social re- 
lationships and have a sample of a 
day’s activities in a home, every group 
of two girls plans a week-end of ac- 
tivity. The two girls come after school 
on Friday and stay till 1 o’clock Satur- 
day. During this time the girls get the 
house in order, prepare a quick supper, 
prepare refreshments for the party, ar- 
range flowers, and get ready to receive 
guests at 7:30 p. m. After the party 
the two girls “put the house to bed” and 
then stay all night in the cottage with 
the instructor. In the morning they pre- 
pare breakfast and do the week-end 
duties a homemaker would have, pre- 
pare lunch, and go home. 




















The Work of Junior College 
Deans of Women 


S part of an effort to determine 
the personnel services available to 
junior college students, the study re- 
ported in the following paragraphs was 
undertaken. Data were secured by 
means of a questionnaire sent to each 
Dean of Women in the public and pri- 
vate junior colleges in California. 

In all, fifty-five questionnaires were 
mailed, forty-six going to public schools 
and nine to private schools. Forty-six 
were returned, thirty-eight of which 
were filled out. The reasons why cer- 
tain schools were unable to furnish data 
are varied, but most of them center in 
war difficulties—for all junior colleges 
have been affected by the emergency, 
some closing for the duration, others 
running on limited programs, and some 
operating programs of unusual extent. 
The 70 per cent reply to the question- 
naire, however, is very gratifying. 


IGHTY-NINE per cent of the 

deans replied that they have had 
special academic training for their work. 
A little less than half of these women 
have had experience in personnel work 
other than in teaching. 

The organization of the offices of the 
deans of women varies with the size of 
the college and the time which the deans 
themselves spend in personnel work. 
Only three of them have assistant deans, 
but 90 per cent of them have some kind 
of clerical or stenographic help. Deans 
returning questionnaires report a wide 
variation in the time spent in the work 
of the dean of women. Twenty-nine per 
cent of them are full-time deans, while 
half of them say that they teach 24 per 
cent of their time. The spread of time 





q By HELEN C. NOEL 





q Because of her interest in guidance 
and her belief that deans of women 
need more professional guidance 
‘training so that their work may be an 
integral part of their schools’ counsel- 
ing program, Mrs. Noel carried on the 
investigation reported in her present 
article. She did most of her research 
while attending Oregon State Col- 
lege during the spring and summer 
of 1943. 

Mrs. Noel is a teacher in homemak- 
ing in the Corona Union Senior High 
School. Last year she taught home- 
making and acted as adviser for the 
girls’ league in the Templeton Union 
High School. From 1924 to 1929 she 
had taught in the Santa Barbara City 
Schools, and then later she worked 
for several months in the Los Angeles 
Juvenile Detention Home. Her variety 
of experience and the fact that she 
has a daughter of her own makes her 
certain that young people greatly 
need the sort of counseling that they 
can receive only from trained guid- 
ance officials. 





spent in teaching ranges from 29 to 3 
per cent. Part-time deans of women 
teach such a variety of subjects that 
there is conclusive proof that the subject 
taught has no bearing on the position 
of dean of women. 


In most of the junior colleges the 
deans are considered members of the 
administrative staff. Eighty-nine per 
cent of them represent their schools 
at meetings and conferences in their 
official capacities. Within the school 
organization the deans of women and 
deans of men share some of their work, 
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particularly in relation to student or- 
ganizations. 

Helping to solve student-faculty prob- 
lems is one phase of individual contact 
with which most of the deans are con- 
cerned, 89 per cent of them reporting 
that they engage in such work. Though 
many writers of personnel articles and 
books state that they do not believe one 
who works in the capacity of an adviser 
should be responsible for discipline, 58 
per cent of the respondents in this study 
state that they assume full responsibility 
for discipline in their schools. Ninety- 
two per cent say they do not think dis- 
ciplinary duties interfere with their 
work as deans of women. 

The housing of students is another 
area in which the dean of women has 
much responsibility. Thirteen per cent 
of the junior colleges have dormitories, 
the greater part of that number being 
private schools. Eight per cent more of 
the schools have other types of houses 
which the deans supervise. Fifty-three 
per cent of the deans supervise some 
kind of off-campus homes for the girls. 

In matters of health of women stu- 
dents, 71 per cent of the deans of women 
are responsible. Sixty-three per cent 
say that they have medical assistance ; 
74 per cent have nursing assistance ; 
and 37 per cent have clerical assistance. 
It is evident from the replies made in 
the questionnaires that the deans of 
women consider the health of the stu- 
dents one of their chief supervisory 
duties, and also that their colleges have 
health programs. 


An employment service through 
which the community might contact 
student labor is maintained by 74 per 
cent of the deans of women. Sixty-one 
per cent of the deans supervise student 
work. Another duty of deans of women 
concerned with aiding students in their 
financial difficulties is that of assisting 
with the administration of student loans 
and scholarships. Because of the dean’s 


for encouraging in students such avo- 
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contact with the individual students, 
they are expected also to aid with the 
selection of students for honors and 
awards. 


HE deans of women have various 

relations to the faculty members. As 
members of the administrative staff 
some of them are called on to preside 
at faculty meetings, and many more as- 
sist with faculty stimulation through 
the suggesting of reading, securing of 
speakers, or providing of other pro- 
grams. Some of the deans share in 
supervisory duties concerned with the 
curricular, extracurricular, or follow-up 
plans of the school. 

Deans of women in many of the 
schools are found to work on plans for 
making the curriculum and in building 
the academic policies of the school. 

In the field of guidance, the deans are 
particularly busy. Seventy-six per cent 
of them say they help with vocational 
guidance, and 71 per cent of them are 
definitely responsible for the academic 
guidance of their students. Personal ad- 
visements is the area in which the dean’s 
work is most significant. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the persons co6perating in 
this study help with problems of per- 
sonal appearance and grooming, and the 
same number with problems pertain- 
ing to habits and mannerisms. Family 
and school relationships require the at- 
tention of 84 per cent of the deans. 

Ninety-five per cent of the deans of 
women are found to be responsible for 
the social policies of their schools, many 
of them being considered as official 
hostesses of the colleges. The majority 
report that they are responsible for en- 
couraging social growth in the students 
as an essential factor in the development 
of youth. 

Deans of women supervise many 
different extracurricular activities. It 
is evident that they recognize the need 














cational interests as will carry through 
adult life. 


Character development of young 
people is an important area of the dean’s 
work. Through definite religious teach- 
ing in churches or in college organi- 
zations, a number of deans of women 
are making contributions to character 
development. 


Professionally, the deans of women 
are reaching out into their communities 
and contributing to organization and 
activity programs. It is interesting to 
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note that 71 per cent of them belong to 
women’s clubs and civic organizations. 
Sixty-six per cent take an active part 
in the groups to which they belong. 
Forty-five per cent of the deans belong 
to the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 


URELY with the breadth of re- 

sponsibility and activity which is 
embraced in the work of the deans of 
women in the California junior colleges 
these women are making an outstanding 
contribution to their profession. 











The Need for Training More Librarians 


The American Library Association, during 1944, completed a study of postwar 
library prospects at the request of the Armed Forces Committee on Post-War 
Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel. Its report emphasizes that 
there will be much greater demand for trained librarians in the postwar period 
than there was before the war. 

In the six-year period following the close of the war, there will be a demand 
for 22,500 additional librarians, if library service continues to develop as expected. 
While the need for librarians is growing, the rate of enrollment in accredited 
library schools has fallen off. Enrollment for the current year is only 50 per cent 
of the figure for 1940. Library schools must enroll more than twice the prewar 
number if postwar needs are to be met. 

The greatest demand in the library field will be for administrators, subject 
specialists, and adult education librarians—in addition to catalogers and reference 
and school librarians. Those familiar with new educational methods and materials, 
such as motion pictures, microfilm, visual aid material, phonograph records, 
music scores and maps, will find a special demand for their services. 

Even with the amazing growth of public libraries during the first forty years 
of the twentieth century, there are still 35 million people with no local public 
library service, and there are equal numbers with substandard facilities. If good 
library service is to be given throughout the country, the present number of public 
library workers will have to be increased from 20,000 to 40,000. Even though this 
condition will not be realized in the next decade, expanding service will require 
at least 5,000 additional librarians. 

In view of present plans for expansion of postwar college facilities, there will 
be needed at least 2,000 librarians in addition to the 5,000 now employed in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. In the elementary and secondary schools, modern 
educational developments will require access to a well equipped library for all, 
and so there will be at least 5,000 additional openings for librarians in this field. 

In the special libraries field, it is estimated that today there are about 3,500 
librarians rendering service to business and industrial concerns, government 
agencies, professional institutions, and hospitals. Postwar estimates call for 1,500 
more in type of service. Other areas of librarianship show promise of growth, 
although the number of librarians needed is not large. Research and bibliography 
will experience new demands, and English language libraries in foreign countries 
will offer dramatic experience to the especially qualified few. 








Junior High 


HE junior high school, composed 

of Grades 7, 8, and 9, entered upon 
a rapid period of development shortly 
after 1910. Prior to that time, however, 
a number of cities had had schools which 
were planned to permit capable pupils 
to move ahead more rapidly than in the 
conventional organization, these schools 
frequently being called junior high 
schools. Berkeley makes a strong claim 
to the first junior high school organized 
along lines which have persisted to the 
present. Los Angeles and Columbus 
were the first of the large cities to adopt 
the junior high school. 

The belief that “economy of time” in 
school programs is possible was an ex- 
ceedingly important influence in calling 
attention to reform regarded as neces- 
sary in the nineties. President Eliot of 
Harvard advocated the condensation of 
school courses to gain time and urged 
an increase in the efficiency of instruc- 
tion in order to insure high admission 
standards. These views were accepted 
widely and were influential in the report 
of the Committee of Ten, of which com- 
mittee President Eliot was chairman. 

For twenty years committees of the 
National Association of Education 
studied and issued reports on the 
“economy of time.” The first junior 
high schools definitely incorporated the 
idea. In Los Angeles, for example, the 
superintendent’s report of 1914 showed 
that algebra, bookkeeping, drawing, 
foreign language, sewing, stenography, 
and woodwork studied in Grades 7 
and 8 were credited toward high school 
graduation. The seven-grade elemen- 
tary schools of many southern cities, the 
experiments of Kansas City and Salt 
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Persistent Problems of the 


q By AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Lake City, and the report of the Com- 
mission on the Length of Elementary 
Education’ have been used to support 
the contention that the time devoted to 
education can be shortened without loss 
for bright pupils. 


CONOMY of time was the central 

idea in the reform which resulted 
in the establishment of junior high 
schools. As the movement progressed, 
however, other defects in the school sys- 
tem which educators wished to over- 
come were aligned with economy of 
time. One views the manner in which 
the new institution was idealized during 
the early stages of its development with 
surprise if not amazement. Most of the 
desired improvements in education were 
linked with it. 

The number and extent of these im- 
provements were shown by an analysis, 
made more than twenty years ago, of 
dozens of documents produced by the 
schools and of books and articles writ- 
ten by educational “leaders.”* The 
analysis indicated that, in addition to 
promoting economy of time, the junior 
high school would bridge the gap be- 
tween Grades 8 and 9 and thus hold 
pupils at least a year longer in school, 
provide conditions for better teaching 
and scholarship, improve the discipli- 
nary situation, provide socialization 
opportunities, adjust organization to the 
nature of adolescence, recognize indi- 
vidual differences, develop plans for vo- 
cational guidance, and offer the “begin- 
nings of vocational education.” 





1 Supplementary Educ ution Monographs, 
University of Chicago, 1927; p. 34. 

2The Junior High School, by L. V. 
Ginn & Company. 


Koos. 




















q Within recent years, there has come 
to be much concern among educators 
and laymen alike over whether the 
junior high school is functioning satis- 
factorily as a part of the public school 
system. In an effort to analyze the 
distinctive contributions of junior high 
schools in California, a committee of 
junior high school people has been 
organized by the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
This committee makes its preliminary 
attempts at evaluation in the sympo- 
sium included in next month's “Jour- 
nal.” But in order that the problem 
may be opened for discussion and in 
order that all points at issue may be 
brought to light, Dr. Douglass writes 
the present article, tracing briefly the 
arguments which have been ad- 
vanced from time to time in favor of 
the junior high school, pointing out 
the objections of opponents, and pos- 
ing certain questions which should be 
answered today by those sponsoring 
the junior high school movement. In 
other words, his article serves as a 
challenge to the group preparing the 
February symposium. 

Dr. Douglass is superintendent of 
schools in Modesto. For many years 
he served as chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education and assistant 
superintendent, State Department of 
Education. He has been a high school 
principal and at one time or another 
has served on the staffs of such col- 
leges and universities as Washington 
State, Harvard, Claremont, Washing- 
ton, Stanford, Chicago, California, and 
Pennsylvania State. For the past sev- 
eral years, he has been managing 
director of the California Society of 
Secondary Education. 





A second analysis made of school 
documents, books, and magazine arti- 
cles, written about ten years later, 
showed that many of the original prob- 
lems were no longer of great concern.® 





8 Fifth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, 
1927; p. 20. 
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Economy of time had almost no ad- 
herents and length of stay in school 
interested half as many as it had ten 
years earlier. No one thought the junior 
high school should offer the beginnings 
of vocational education. Faith in the 
ability of the junior high school to pro- 
vide opportunities for better teaching 
was reduced by half, and no one men- 
tioned better scholarship as a concern 
of the junior high school. On the other 
hand, the importance of recognizing 
individual differences and of developing 
guidance programs increased. A writer 
apparently jeopardized his standing if 
he failed to mention individual differ- 
ences and guidance. 


HE differences in these two analy- 

ses were not caused by the belief 
that the junior high school had solved 
the problems assigned to it. Rather, the 
point of view toward “economy of time” 
and “the beginnings of vocational edu- 
cation” had experienced a change. So- 
cial and economic factors with which the 
school had nothing to do were operating 
to retain pupils longer, thus diverting 
attention from the old argument that a 
three-year program would entice pupils 
to remain an additional year. Experi- 
ence in developing educational programs 
for pupils 12 to 15 years old and a sta- 
tistical turn in the literature on the psy- 
chology of early adolescence were lead- 
ing to the conclusion that the peculiar 
characteristics of boys and girls of this 
age are to a large degree imaginary. 

It is not easy, however, to determine 
the reason for decreased emphasis on 
better teaching and increased accom- 
plishment, unless it is to be found in 
the belief that a reconstructed curricu- 
lum would do the trick regardless of 
what form of school organization was 
employed. Increased reliance upon ac- 
complishment tests, with strong sup- 
port from psychological and educational 
literature, induced writers to continue 
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stressing individual differences and 
guidance. 

An analysis of recent and current 
literature to determine what adminis- 
trators and other “leaders” in education 
believe the junior high school should 
do today would be enlightening. It is 
certain that stress would be placed on 
guidance and individual differences, the 
process of socialization, and the develop- 
ment of personality. There also would 
be emphasis on such educational aims 
as citizenship, health, and home mem- 
bership and on general education and 
mastery of the fundamentals, without 
which no unit of instruction of any 
consequence can be developed. 


URRENT statements of the pe- 
culiar purposes of the junior high 
school are lacking in incisiveness. If the 
junior high school is worthy of recog- 
nition as a distinct unit of the school 
system, a more definite statement of spe- 
cific purposes or functions should be 
possible; after more than thirty years 
of experimentation, it should also be 
possible for someone to indicate with 
some degree of conclusiveness how well 
or poorly this unit of the school system 
has done what it set out to do. It is 
proper to set general aims, but it is im- 
perative that general aims be analyzed 
into functions which set the more im- 
mediate objectives or tasks. 
Subsequent paragraphs will consider 
some of the problems which the junior 
high school was designed to solve, re- 
view a few of the investigations of the 
success of the junior high school, indi- 
cate which of the original problems still 
retain their importance, ask what the 
special purposes of this unit of the school 
system are supposed to be, and raise 
questions concerning the success of the 
junior high school in California. 


HE time arrived when the economy 
of time idea either fell into disrepute 
or experienced a loss of interest on the 
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part of administrators. For it were sub- 
stituted the arguments that a more flexi- 
ble school organization permits capable 
students to skip grades, especially in 
the elementary grades, and that properly 
organized classwork will keep all pupils 
learning at maximum capacity regard- 
less of grades. The school should organ- 
ize learning situations suited to the 
capabilities of all, it came to be thought, 
rather than hurry pupils through school. 
In this manner, the economy of time 
challenge was answered. This has been 
the prevailing idea; it is perhaps the 
prevailing idea in the junior high school 
circles today. 

Recently, however, the economy of 
time issue has reappeared in somewhat 
different guise. A year or two ago, in 
California, the proposal to admit to 
freshman standing in college students 
who had completed the eleventh grade 
raised a storm of protest from high 
school principals, who based their oppo- 
sition upon the ground that the colleges 
needed students and were ready to raid 
the high schools to get them. It was 
assumed that any boy or girl should re- 
main in high school the conventional 
length of time. Recent claims by some 
representatives of the Armed Forces 
and by many civilians that the Army 
and Navy can train a man in a much 
shorter time than the schools can train 
him have again raised the issue. 

While pressure is on the high schools 
and colleges rather than on the junior 
high school, it is pertinent to ask if the 
economy of time concept is dead and, if 
it is not, to consider to what extent the 
junior high school should concern itself 
with this concept. Instead of holding to 
the idea that all pupils should remain 
in the junior high school for three years, 
the junior high school may well set itself 
to the task of introducing a measure of 
flexibility which will permit capable stu- 
dents to enter the senior high school 

















when they are capable of carrying the 
work. 

On the other end of the scale the 
junior high school may well devote more 
attention to developing courses for over- 
age boys and girls who have little apti- 
tude for the usual program. Junior high 
schools can be found that attempt to 
provide both for the mentally capable 
and the incapable, but on the whole such 
programs have not been well defined. 


N its recommended organization, the 

Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education was successful 
either in hitting upon the direction or- 
ganization was taking or in advising a 
plan that secured national recognition.‘ 
It may have done both. In any event, 
the Commission’s advice that six-year 
elementary schools, three-year junior 
high schools, and three-year senior high 
schools be organized was followed 
generally. Many practices now current 
were advised for the junior high school, 
and emphasis was placed on vocational 
guidance. 

As a result of his experiences in 
Grades 7, 8, and 9, said the Commission, 
a pupil at least should be able to decide 
on the vocational field he expects to 
follow. Upon entering the senior high 
school, the individual thus would be 
able to enroll for training selected as a 
result of his experiences in the junior 
high school. 

The importance of the structure de- 
vised by the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education 
can hardly be overemphasized. At the 
same time that it advocated an insti- 
tution suited to the characteristics of 
its pupils, a renovated and reorganized 
curriculum, and well-trained teachers, 
the Commission depended on vocational 
guidance to accomplish what probably 
was regarded at that time as the major 





4 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 


tion, Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 365, 
Washington, D. C., 1918; p. 18-19. 
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function of the junior high school, 
namely, to provide a program which 
would enable a pupil to decide on at 
least the broad area of his life’s work 
by the time he finished the ninth grade. 
Perhaps the Commission did not fore- 
see that the guidance concept eventually 
would pervade the entire school, or that 
the time would come when the dis- 
tinction between vocational and edu- 
cational guidance would tend to dis- 
appear. 

Methods of giving vocational guid- 
ance which have been tried in the junior 
high school may be grouped roughly 
into three divisions : the program of the 
entire school, which through the explo- 
ration of interests and abilities offers a 
“finding place” for the pupil; tryout 
courses, in which boys are scheduled 
for a certain length of time for wood- 
work, electrical work, sheetmetal, print- 
ing, metal work, and the like, and girls 
are given courses in homemaking and 
other subjects; and life-career classes 
and activities, where through reading 
descriptions of vocations, listening to 
speakers, and visiting industrial plants, 
pupils gain information which helps 
them decide on vocations. 

Theoretically, all activities of a school 
constitute a “finding place” for the 
pupil. Advances in agriculture, busi- 
ness, industry, and the professions de- 
pend on knowledge, and it seems con- 
sistent to suppose that a boy interested 
in science and mathematics will see 
the relation between these subjects and 
engineering. Similar parallels can be 
drawn between other subjects and vo- 
cations, but as a matter of fact no one 
makes extensive claims that the usual 
subjects are of material aid to a boy or 
girl in deciding his or her vocation. 
Such guidance values as the regular 
school subjects contain are perhaps 
better termed educational than vo- 
cational. Teachers strive to discover the 
shortcomings in a pupil’s learning and 
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to correct them, to discover interests 
and aptitudes, to develop interest where 
it does not exist, and to encourage con- 
tinued or subsequent study in areas 
where success seems reasonably certain. 


From 1920 to 1930 many junior high 
schools attacked this problem of vo- 
cational guidance by teaching try-out 
courses, through which they rotated 
their pupils, especially the boys. After 
spending a semester in sheet metal, 
woodworking, electricity, and perhaps 
another course, pupils were supposed 
to be able to decide which line of work 
they would continue. That the plan was 
not successful was probably due, at least 
in part, to the immaturity of the pupils. 
Adults who designed it ascribed to 14- 
and 15-year-olds the abilities which they 
credited to themselves. The adult be- 
lieved himself to be able to take stock 
of his experiences, judge his abilities 
and interests, and decide accordingly. 
Pupils 12 to 15 years of age do not have 
the ability, however, and consequently 
try-out courses developed into general 
shop courses. The vocational guidance 
aim has not been given up, but it is 
secondary to the aim of providing ex- 
periences which are in themselves worth 
while. 

The disposition of adults to place old 
heads on young shoulders also is shown 
in the organization at the junior high 
school level of life-career classes and 
similar means of imparting information 
about vocations. Lacking experiences 
which make descriptions of vocations 
meaningful to adults, boys and girls can 
complete life-career classes with no ap- 
preciable results. Such an outcome is 
consistent with the role that experience 
—or, in this case, lack of experience— 
plays in the understanding of words. 
A conjecture that pupils inexperienced 
in work will gain little from descriptions 
of vocations is supported by investi- 
gations of the value of life-career classes, 
the results of which fail to show much 
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value in such courses. It is possible, and 
it happens, that a boy or girl may com- 
plete a course on occupations and have 
little more knowledge of assistance to 
him in choosing his vocation than he 
would have had without the course. 


i ue program of studies of the junior 
high school has developed in the di- 
rection of making the experiences it con- 
tains consistent with the maturity and 
understanding of young people 12 to 15 
years of age, and this is commendable, 
But perhaps because in normal times 
pupils stay longer in school and thus 
postpone the age at which they will go 
to work, guidance practices once as- 
signed to the junior high school have 
been pushing into the senior high school, 
which also attempts to gauge its pro- 
gram to the maturity and experience of 
its pupils. The senior high school is 
organized, nevertheless, in such a way 
as to necessitate decision on the part of 
the pupil, and quite frequently the pupil 
must reach this decision before he enters 
the high school. 


In the first place, he must decide, or 
someone must decide for him, whether 
or not he will continue his education 
in a junior college or in a four-year col- 
lege or university. If the decision is in 
the affirmative, he must next decide on 
the particular institution and the course 
he will follow in it—at least this was 
the case until war conditions reduced 
the number of college students. 

Colleges and universities may remain 
more liberal in respect to entrance re- 
quirements during the postwar period, 
but there is no assurance that they will 
do so. In the past they have withstood 
numerous attacks at this point, includ- 
ing many based on scientific investi- 
gations which should appeal to the pro- 
fessorial mind. If the postwar period 
produces many college students, as it 
promises to do, college entrance require- 
ments may return to their prewar status 
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and rigidity. If they do, a high school 
pupil must reach a decision about his 
future educational career, and enroll for 
appropriate preparatory courses, by the 
time he ends the junior high school. 
The Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association showed 
the merit of the contention that the col- 
leges are needlessly dominating the sec- 
ondary program. Specific preparatory 
courses in high school are not so neces- 
sary to success in college as the college 


_professors believe. The fact remains, 


however, that if a boy is going to study 
engineering he must some time get 
started. Should the start be postponed 
until the freshman year in college? 
Whatever the answer, the fact remains 
that preparatory mathematics and sci- 
ence must now be completed in high 
school. The probabilities are that such 
will be the case for at least several years 
to come. Under such circumstances it 
will fall upon the junior high school to 
assist the pupil in making the appropri- 
ate decision. 

If the boy or girl decides against fur- 
ther education after high school, he will 
be confronted with choosing among the 
several lines of vocational work in the 
senior or four-year high school. Agri- 
culture, trades and industries, and busi- 
ness curriculums in the high school are 
organized to produce vocational compe- 
tency. To gain the benefits of one of 
these lines of training, the pupil must 
decide to enter it, preferably by the time 
he reaches the tenth grade, but not later 
than the eleventh. 

Trade schools which take high school 
graduates permit a correction of a mis- 
take in choice or the failure to make 
one, but these schools are available to 
only a limited number. The tendency, 
strong a few years ago, to make the high 
school program more general and to 
place vocational training in the junior 
colleges has experienced a setback under 
war conditions but may return with the 
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postwar period. It was not, however, 
accepted by those directly responsible 
for vocational training. If it does be- 
come generally accepted, the senior high 
school, of course, will assume the guid- 
ance functions, or at least many of them, 
formerly regarded as the province of 
the junior high school. Complete re- 
adjustment under such a set-up will be 
a long time in coming, however, even 
in large school systems—it will come 
much more slowly in semi-rural and 
rural districts, which in California are 
served for the most part by four-year 
union high schools—and in the mean- 
time the junior high school will have 
to continue its responsibility for helping 
pupils arrive at a decision. 


URING the early period of re- 

organization, educators were gen- 
erally quite conscious of the break 
between the elementary and the high 
school. The chief causes of inarticu- 
lation between Grades 8 and 9 under 
the eight-four plan were the change in 
subjects and the high degree of depart- 
mentalization encountered by eighth- 
grade pupils when they moved into 
Grade 9. Familiar with subjects and 
methods and accustomed to a small 
group of pupils and one teacher, they 
were confronted suddenly with new sub- 
jects, large groups of pupils, and highly 
departmentalized instruction. More- 
over, high school teachers had little 
information about their new pupils and 
often did not use the data forwarded 
by the elementary school. 

But the difficulties of inarticulation 
have not been solved completely by the 
creation of junior high schools. Princi- 
pals of six-year elementary schools are 
aware of the problems their pupils en- 
counter when they enter junior high 
schools, just as junior high school ad- 
ministrators know the difficulties en- 
countered by their charges when they 
go to senior high school. Inarticulation, 
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even where junior high schools exist, is 
sometimes pronounced. Without great 
care it will exist in any system where 
schools are separately housed, staffed, 
and administered ; and it is the sending 
school, rather than the receiving school, 
that is most conscious of the gap pupils 
have to cross. 

Many California junior high schools 
have only partial departmentalized in- 
struction in the seventh grade and as- 
sign groups of pupils to teachers who 
act ina guidance capacity. Investigation 
of the attitudes of principals and teach- 
ers of elementary schools likely will 
show, however, that they believe the 
transfer to the junior high school in- 
volves an adjustment problem which 
has not been fully met. On the other 
hand, also, the transfer from the junior 
high school to the senior high school 
may cause serious adjustment problems. 
Although the gaps are not likely to be 
as wide as the one caused by the move- 
ment of pupils from small eight-year 
elementary schools to large four-year 
high schools, they should not be neg- 
lected. Investigation of this question 
may show a more serious situation to 
exist than many realize. 


hs California, junior high schools are 
found, for the most part, in the larger 
cities and not in the rural areas. This 
results, primarily, from the prevailing 
district organization. Rural and semi- 
rural areas have union high school dis- 
tricts, one of which may be made up 
of several or many elementary districts 
having Grades 1 to 8 inclusive. Four- 
year high schools are the rule in areas 
of this type. 

Inarticulation between eight-year ele- 
mentary schools and union high schools 
has been a serious problem. It has been 
recognized by county superintendents 
who in many instances have established 
the position of curriculum codrdinator 
to deal with it. Progress has been made, 
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but it is doubtful if in many counties 
the problem has been solved. Solution 
would be expedited if high school ad- 
ministrators were more aware of the 
situation, and if they indicated to county 
offices the personnel data they desire 
and would use. Here, as elsewhere, con- 
sciousness of pupils’ difficulties is more 
keenly recognized by the school sending 
pupils on than by the school receiving 
them. 


Junior high schools can be organized 
for a union high school district, pro- 
vided the results of an election are 
favorable or provided the boards of 
the elementary districts indicate their 
willingness to enter upon an appropri- 
ate agreement. The high school district 
administers and is financially responsi- 
ble for the junior high schools as well 
as for the senior high schools. The high 
school district is reimbursed by an ele- 
mentary district for the education of 
a seventh or an eighth grade pupil at a 
rate which is not greater than the cost 
of keeping a pupil a year in Grades 1 
to 6 in the district in question. The high 
school district makes up the difference. 
Such an arrangement has been effected 
in several localities. Since the same area 
is taxed and the same people pay the 
bills, it is pointed out that the cost is 
merely shifted from one budget to an- 
other. Everyone pays his share. This 
is true, however, only when the ele- 
mentary districts are equal in assessed 
wealth per child. 


With the exception of small areas 
contained in some of the city high school 
districts, not much progress has been 
made in this type of amalgamation. 
Boards in control of eight-year ele- 
mentary districts are hard to convinee, 
and their attitudes are shared by the 
superintendents of districts maintaining 
elementary schools and by county super- 
intendents. Opposition to giving over 
the control of the seventh and eighth 
grades is strong; all concerned remain 
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to be convinced that educational oppor- 
tunities will be improved. Principals of 
four-year union high schools are not 
discontented ; they would probably op- 
pose a proposal to move the ninth grade 
from their schools. 

Under the present plan of districts 
in California, no advance may be ex- 
pected in the organization of junior high 
schools unless it can be shown conclu- 
sively that boys and girls receive better 
educational advantages in junior high 
schools than in eight-year elementary 
schools and four-year high schools. 

To the assertions of the devotees of 
the junior high school who show that 
they offer an enriched curriculum which 
includes music, art, homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, and guidance, those in con- 
trol of the eight-year elementary schools 
can reply that they can provide and are 
providing the same advantages. 

The principal of the union high school 
can add that his school has an excellent 
guidance program in the ninth grade. 
Boys and girls brought into the four- 
year high school are confronted with the 
issue that they must plan their entire 
high school program. The various lines 
of work, including training in college 
preparatory, agriculture, homemaking, 
commercial, and trades and industries 
courses are immediately before the 
pupils ; they do not have to journey to 
another school to get an unsatisfactory 
glimpse of the fields from which to make 
selections. The ninth grade can be used 
for orientation and guidance; without 
changing his educational environment 
the pupil moves ahead. 

If county superintendents, principals 
of union high schools, and superintend- 
ents of elementary districts maintaining 
eight-year elementary schools could be 
convinced that junior high schools are 
educationally desirable, a large part of 
the battle would be won. Representa- 
tives of rural elementary schools could 
do more than any other group to con- 
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vince rural boards of education of the 
desirability of the junior high school 
organization—provided that they them- 
selves feel certain that the junior high 
school offers definite advantages. 


HIRTY years of development in 

the junior high school should have 
resulted in an improved curriculum and 
teaching method. While it does not 
follow that schools organized on the 
eight-four plan have made no progress 
during that period, the advantage should 
have been with the junior high school. 
But few studies of comparative accom- 
plishment have been made, and almost 
none have appeared during the last 
decade. 

Earlier investigations give inconclu- 
sive results, showing advantage neither 
to the junior high school organization 
or to the eight-four institution. The 
best of these investigations® attempted 
to determine the validity of the claim 
that achievement in the fundamentals— 
reading, language, arithmetic, and cer- 
tain aspects of science and the social 
studies—has suffered as a result of 
lessened attention accorded them in the 
junior high school. The accomplish- 
ments of pupils in conventionally organ- 
ized schools were compared with the ac- 
complishments of pupils in reorganized 
schools. Pupils were paired on the basis 
of sex, chronological age, intelligence 
quotient, and educational age. Accom- 
plishment was measured by standard- 
ized tests. The major conclusion was 
that neither type of school has demon- 
strated its superiority over the other in 
furthering gains in achievement in the 
fundamentals. This was true notwith- 
standing the fact that time allotments 
had been materially reduced in the 
junior high school for such subjects as 
the mechanics of English and mathe- 





5 Achievement in the Junior High School, by 
Bancroft Beatley, Harvard University Press, 
1932. 
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matics, this time being given to extra- 
curricular activities, fine or industrial 
arts, and commercial subjects. 

In the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, completed a dozen years ago, 
it was concluded that grade organization 
does not guarantee an excellent school. 
On the other hand, there was ample evi- 
dence for the conclusion that, as a group, 
the reorganized schools were superior 
to the unreorganized. More important, 
six-year secondary schools were found 
to be superior to the separate junior 
and senior high schools. It was brought 
out in the study of comprehensive and 
special-type high schools, of rural 
schools, and of reorganized schools that 
size is an important factor in promoting 
excellence. Moreover, size of grade en- 
rollment, rather than total enrollment, 
seems to be the important factor. 

Few, if any, comprehensive investi- 
gations have been made in recent years 
to determine how successful the junior 
high school is in accomplishing edu- 
cational objectives in comparison with 
schools following the eight-four pattern. 
A reason is that the junior high school 
is taken for granted ; another is that any 
“objective” study always leaves many 
issues untouched. Consequently, the 
success of the junior high school is 
judged on the basis of principle and 
inference. 

If it is generally agreed that teachers 
should be better prepared for work in 
the junior high school than in the eight- 
year elementary schools, and if teachers 
have additional training, it is concluded, 
according to this type of reasoning, that 
the junior high school has improved 
classroom situations. If experience and 
experimentation indicate desirable prac- 
tices in guidance, and if the junior high 
school contains those practices, the 
junior high school is superior to an or- 
ganization giving little stress to guid- 
ance. Perhaps the majority of our edu- 
cational judgments are made in this 
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manner. Under present circumstances, 
many judgments can be made in no 
other way. It is possible, however, to 
substitute a more objective approach to 
the problem of evaluation, not only in 
the junior high school but in other units 
of the school system as well. 

Those in charge of eight-year ele- 
mentary schools and four-year high 
schools have their criticisms of junior 
high schools, subjective though they 
may be. Perhaps the chief criticism is 
that junior high schools are not content 
to be junior high schools, but must ape 
the senior high schools. Pupils become 
interested in clubs, parties, and other 
social events and acquire a degree of 
sophistication beyond their years. Ad- 
ministrators try to develop a physical 
education program which includes 
intramural athletics; pupils, and espe- 
cially “coaches” and townspeople, de- 
mand and get interscholastic games. 
The junior high school thus takes on 
the characteristics of an organization 
better suited to young people who are, 
on the average, three years older. 

Administrators of junior high schools 
may not realize how much importance 
those who would continue eight-grade 
elementary schools attach to the criti- 
cism that the junior high school is not 
satisfied to be what it should be, but 
strives to become a high school. 


N California, five communities have 
adopted the six-four-four plan. They 
will soon be joined by a sixth, in which | 





the Board of Education has committed 
itself to the plan. 

This organization has grown in favor 
throughout the nation. It has the en- 
dorsement of many of the leading stu- 
dents of education as well as of national 
educational bodies. On the other hand 
are those, including many junior col- 
lege administrators and faculty mem- | 
bers in California, who do not share this 
view. They believe that a junior col- 














lege is not a high school, nor should it 
attempt to be a four-year college or uni- 
versity. To them the junior college is 
an institution with distinct purposes. 
Although these points of view are well 
known, it is worth while to call attention 
to the fact that pronounced differences 
of opinion exist among school people in 
California with respect to the values of 
the six-four-four organization. 

The six-four-four plan exists in three 
union high school districts, which shows 
that it is not impossible to interest rural 
boards of education in the plan. On the 
other hand, the obstacles pointed out in 
preceding paragraphs to the formation 
of the junior high schools in union high 
school districts still exist. One is the 
difficulty in convincing rural boards 
of education, county superintendents, 
and superintendents of eight-year ele- 
mentary schools that the junior high 
schools really offer superior educational 
advantages. This is in part, but not 
entirely, a matter of convincing man 
against his will. Junior high school ad- 
ministrators do not have convincing 
evidence to offer. Another obstacle is 
finance. In a union high school district 
where the tax rate approaches the legal 
limit, the administrator could easily get 
himself and his board into serious diffi- 
culty by convincing the rural boards to 
pass resolutions in favor of a junior 
high school organization. 

The six-four-four plan can exist only 
in communities which have junior col- 
leges or in those which propose to es- 
tablish them. Even in large districts of 
the unified type, the move may not be 
easy. Existing building facilities and 
attitudes developed by the community 
may block it, especially if an attempt is 
made to effect a change quickly. 


ii may be that the present district sys- 

tem in California will experience a 
change and that larger units of adminis- 
tration will be possible. The passage 
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of the amendment to the constitution 
which places state aid at $80 per unit 
of average daily attendance instead of 
$60 makes it possible to set up an equali- 
zation fund and to make the formation 
of larger units of administration finan- 
cially profitable. If, for example, the 
boundaries of union high school districts 
become the boundaries of unified school 
districts, the State will immediately be 
confronted with the problems of organi- 
zation. But evidence to show that junior 
high schools give better educational 
opportunities than are possible under 
the eight-four plan should be more con- 
clusive than it is now if either the six- 
three-three or the six-four-four plan is 
to be taken as standard. 


If the present method of distributing 
state aid to elementary schools is fol- 
lowed, a “teacher unit” or a “super- 
visory unit” will be worth about $1,800 
to an elementary district instead of the 
$1,400 it pays with $60 state aid. Be- 
fore the rise of prices with World War 
II, there were hundreds of districts in 
California with one-room schools which 
operated on the state subvention and 
levied no local taxes. If the purchasing 
power of the dollar returns to approxi- 
mately that which prevailed five to ten 
years ago, it may confidently be ex- 
pected that a majority of one-room 
schools will operate on state funds. 

Governing boards of these districts 
will oppose the formation of larger units 
of instruction on the ground that the 
control of the schools should remain in 
the community, and on the ground that 
larger units of administration will in- 
crease taxes in their districts. They will 
be supported by superintendents of dis- 
tricts maintaining elementary schools 
only and by county superintendents 
who supervise these schools as well as 
the one-room rural schools. Neither of 
these groups of administrators is con- 
vinced that the educational program 
which might be set up with the for- 
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mation of larger administrative units 
would be superior to the one now in 
existence. 

The junior high school should state 
its objectives and indicate the success it 
has attained in reaching them. This 
obligation is the same as that incurred 
by any other division of the school sys- 
tem. It is particularly important that 
the junior high school accept this chal- 
lenge at this time, first, because of re- 
ported dissatisfaction with the junior 
high school in communities which for 
some time have supported it; and, sec- 
ond, because teachers and administra- 
tors in rural areas do not believe the 
junior high school is worth the trouble 
a change from the eight-four organi- 
zation would entail. Those in charge of 
elementary schools are not convinced 
that in relinquishing their control they 
would insure better educational pro- 
grams for the rural districts; they are 
more inclined to think that the pres- 
ent organization with themselves in con- 
trol will give better, results. When this 
disposition is combined with the district 
organization, obstacles to the establish- 
ment of junior high schools are all but 
insuperable. 


i it wishes, the legislature can change 

the method of distributing state funds 
for elementary education. Financial in- 
ducement can be arranged to stimulate 
the formation of larger administrative 
units. An equalization fund can be es- 
tablished. It is to be expected that the 
current investigation of the adminis- 
tration and the financial support of Cali- 
fornia’s public school system will con- 
sider these questions. If larger school 
units begin to emerge, the junior high 
organization may be greatly stimulated. 
It will be exceedingly helpful, therefore, 
if administrators and teachers in ele- 
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mentary schools will begin to discuss 
the following questions : 


1. What are the peculiar purposes, or func- 
tions, of the junior high school? How do they 
differ from the functions of the elementary 
school on the one hand and the senior high 
school on the other ? 


2. Should the junior high school provide 
for such flexibility in its organization as to 
permit capable pupils to enter the senior high 
school when they give evidence of being able 
to carry the work? 

3. Upon what evidence can a conclusion be 
reached that enrichment of the curriculum is 
superior in value to acceleration for bright 
pupils ? 

4. What courses have been provided for the 
“submerged 25 per cent”? What success has 
been attained by these courses? 


5. What degree of success has attended the 
efforts of the junior high school to assist its 
pupils in choosing the curriculums they will 
pursue in the senior high school? 


6. Should the vocational guidance program 
hitherto assigned to the junior high school be 
transferred to the senior high school? 

7. How successful has the junior high 
school been in assisting its pupils to discover 
capacities and interests of a nonvocational 
character ? 

8. Has the junior high school imitated the 
senior high school rather than developing its 
own procedures in organization and adminis- 
tration? 

9. Is it probable that a vocational guidance 
program in the ninth grade of a four-year 
high school, where pupils have before them 
the curriculums from which to choose, is supe- 
rior to a votational guidance program in a 
junior high school from which transfer to a 
senior high school must be made? 

10. With the present district organization, 
should the principal of a union high school 
district undertake the organization of junior 
high schools ? 

11. What advantage does the junior high 
school have over the eight-four plan in cur- 
riculum organization ? 

12. How do per capita costs in a six-three- 
three plan compare with the costs in an eight- 
four organization? 

13. How do per capita costs in a school sys- 
tem organized on a six-four-four plan com- 
pare with those in a school system with an 
eight-four organization? 
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